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A TRIP TO CALIFORNIA IN 1860, 
Ie 


In the morning I attempted to take a 
look at the city, but found it wrapped 
snugly in a mantle of dense fog. The 
sun appeared at about ten o’clock, when 
the fog rolled away in billows and melted 
in the distance. The sky became bright 
and clear as a crystal ; the air was so pure 
and bracing that every breath I drew 
seemed to have the exhilarating effect of a 
glass of champagne. The city, when 
viewed from an eminence, looks like a 
city of sand hills and windmills. The 
original lots are simply patches of white 
sand. About every other one has been 
clad in verdure and beauty by irrigation. 
This is done by the erection of a lofty 
windmill which pumps water from a well 
when the wind blows, The hills are 
| 


numerous. and:steep,.yet: beautiful dwell- 
ings climb them to their-summits. Tele- 
graph hill is the watch-tower of the city. 
From. its apex ships at sea can be dis- 
covered. at a great distance. When the 
city is lighted up at evening, located as it 
is among abrupt hills and valleys, it has 
the appearance of a “sea of fire” rolling 
in billows that flash with coruscations of 
marvelous beauty. 

San Francisco is not only a growing 
city but has unlimited prospects of future 
greatness. It has the safest and most 
extensive harbor in the world, and seems 
destined to become the emporium of the 
world, It is located on the highway of 
nations, at a point that invites the com- 
merce and travel of both hemispheres, 
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The central part of the city is truly mag- 
nificent in its grandeur and splendor, in its 
palatial hotels, in its mercantile houses, in 
its banking institutions, in its sanctuaries 
of worship and in its educational facilities. 
Its public parks are delightful, and the 
natural scenery that encircles its area is as 
majestic and beautiful as it is wild and 
romantic. 

In saying this the half has not been 
told. It is a city in which eminent skill 
in the fine arts, the highest attainments in 
science and the ablest men in the learned 
professions have been concentrated. It 
has a social life of the most refined charac- 
ter in connection with a lower grade of 
life that has its characteristic blemishes. 
In the streets I frequently met merchants 
and other business men laden with sacks 
of gold on their shoulders, wending their 
way te some bank with a view to deposit 
it or adjust balances in account. I 
stepped into one of the principal banks 
and saw sacks of gold cuunted by the 
peck and half bushel. It was to my eyes 
a rich sight. The business of the city, 
however, has its fluctuations; in other 
words, it is much like the hills and streets 
—a constant series of ‘‘ ups and downs.” 
Nearly every citizen is a speculator, 
watching opportunities. He may be rich 
as Croesus to-day and poor as Lazarus to- 
morrow. 

The Chinese and Irish are conflicting 
elements in California, especially in San 
Francisco. The poor Chinamen are 


shamefully abused and deserve the sympa- 
thies of the civilized world. Their na- 
tional traits of character, it is true, are 
somewhat peculiar, yet they are a civilized 
people, industrious and faithful, and have, 


in fact, by their cheap labor, laid the 
foundation of California’s prosperity. The 
world belongs to everybody, and every- 
body has a right to live init. If mankind 
are acommon brotherhood, why not “live 
and let live,” especially in this land of 
freedom and of equal rights? The time 
will come when the “sober second 
thought” in American politics will be 
taken. The sooner that time comes the 
better for the welfare of our common 
country. The Chinaman believes in Con- 
fucius and the Christian in Jesus. It 
should be remembered that both taught 
the “ Golden Rule.” 

The earthquake which visited San Fran- 
cisco, October 21, 1868, left a record of its 
terrific power in sundry places. Two or 
three persons were killed by falling brick. 
More or less brick buildings were shattered 
or cracked from roof to basement. It oc- 
curred at the breakfast hour in the morn- 
ing. Many late sleepers, both ladies and 
gentlemen, who had not made their 
toilettes, rushed from their chambers into 
the streets in a style of costume that 
created not less astonishment than merri- 
ment. The serious and the comical were 
strangely blended. The little village of 
Hayward, twenty-two miles southeast 
from San Francisco, was toppled to the 
ground. The houses stood on stilts and 
were cheaply built to accommodate visi- 
tors at the hot springs in that vicinity. 
Here and there, to the extent of many 
miles, judging from appearances, the crust 
of the earth suddenly opened and shut, 
leaving ridges that resembled a double 
furrow turned by a plough. 

Oakland and Alameda are charming 
suburban towns situated on the opposite 
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side of the bay from the metropolis. 
Here I found a region of thrift and enter- 
prise, happy homes amid fruits and flow- 
ers. The orchards of apples and pears 
were laden with a wealth of ripe fruit that 
was astonishing. The apples and pears 
were the largest and finest in quality and 
flavor that I ever saw. The ground in al- 
most every orchard, acres and acres, was 
covered with apples and pears, free to any 
‘person who chose to help himself. They 
were allowed to lie upon the ground and 
decay, as I was told, because they were so 
abundant that they could not be sold for 
enough to pay the cost of transportation 
to market. Some of the apples and pears 
would weigh a pound apiece, and were so 
tender as to melt on the tongue like a 
lump of sugar. The sight was as delight- 
ful as the waste was pitiful. 

There are many interesting places of 
resort in the vicinity of San Francisco that 
should be visited to be appreciated. 
Among them isa little island of circular 
rock set like a gem in the margin of the 
sea near the Cliff house and about ten 
miles from the city. This little gem of an 
island is the favorite playground of a herd 
of seals, or sea-lions, as they are often 
called, who have worn the surface of the 
island as smooth as glass by their frolics 
and daily occupation. They are beauti- 
ful monsters, with large, mild eyes and 
fine fur, and weigh from three hundred to 
five hundred pounds. Here they play 
and howl and sleep in the sun and enjoy 
a seeming life of perfect happiness. When 
hungry they glide into the sea, feast on 
fish, and then return to their playground. 
Here they are safe though within rifle- 
shot of the Cliff house. The Jaw protects 


them, and hence no one dare shoot them 
or disturb them, and they seem to know 
it. They are thus preserved because re- 
garded as public curiosities. 

After visiting several other points of in- 
terest in the outskirts of the city we 
boarded a coast steamer, passed the 
Golden Gate, and sailing upon the broad 
Pacific southerly for two days and a half, 
entered the bay of San Pedro and were 
landed at Wilmington. While on the 
voyage we saw a whale for the first time. 
He was near us and seemed to be en- 
gaged in amusing himself by spouting 
volumes of water skyward, which fell in 
a graceful spray like that of a flowing 
fountain. Our steamer evidently created 
a sensation among the denizens of the 
deep. She was followed on the voyage by 
hundreds of porpoises and sea-gulls eager 
to catch the crumbs thrown overboard by 
the cook. From Wilmington we pro- 
ceeded by railway, twenty-two miles, to 
Los Angeles, the city of the angels. At 
the date of our visit it had the appearance 
of being a quaint old town, full of oddi- 
ties and whimsicalities, a mixture of all 
nations, kindreds and tongues. It is now 
said to have become one of the most 
beautiful and refined cities in the great 
west. It has the climate and all the 
fruits, flowers and delights of an original 
paradise. It is the centre of attraction in 
southern California. 

While here we accepted an invitation 
to visit an old Spanish ranch about fifteen 
miles distant from the city. The ranch 
consisted originally of fifty thousand 
acres or more. The ranch house was ex- 


“tensive in its dimensions and built of 


adobe—a large brick dried in the sun, 
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The form of the structure was that of a 
parallelogram inclosing a spacious area, 
with a fountain of water in the centre. 
The walls were five feet thick. The win- 
dows were barred with iron and the doors 
riveted and supplied with massive locks 
and keys. It looked like an old fort and 
was built with a view to defence against 
the attack of Indians and roving bands 
of robbers. A delightful garden with a 
large fruit orchard regaled the eye in the 
rear of the quaint old edifice, while the 
broad acres of the ranch were scarcely less 
attractive, stocked as they were with herds 
of wild horses and horned cattle. It was 
a rich scene. An expert ranchman, in 
order to show us how to catch a wild 
horse, mounted a trained horse and with 
a lasso coiled on his right arm gave chase 
to the herd, dashed in among them, 
flung his lasso over the head of a three- 
year-old colt and brought him to his 
haunches. The colt surrendered. The 
feat was not less amusing than adroit. 

We spent but a. day and night at this 
ancient seat of Spanish aristocracy, and 
when ready to leave, took our seats in a 
two-horse wagon. The driver cracked 
his whip but could not induce one of the 
horses, a stubborn animal, to move an 
inch. The expert Mexican who lassoed 
the colt was called to aid the driver in 
this unexpected dilemma. The Mexi- 
can said nothing, looked the horse in the 
eye and then whispered in his ear and 
remarked to us that he had told the horse 
to go or the gadflies would sting him, and 
at the same time began pricking him in 
the haunches with sharp needles. The 
horse instantly started and after that be- 
haved himself, 


It was our aim to visit the San Joaquin 
ranch, about forty miles distant in a south- 
erly direction. The route lay over an un- 
inhabited and trackless plain. On the 
way we passed the whitened bones of hun- 
dreds of horned cattle and horses that had 
died by starvation during a long and 
severe drought that had occurred in a 
previous year. It often happens in south- 
ern Califurnia that the timely rains fail, 
and thousands of sheep, cattle and horses 
die from starvation. There are but two 
seasons here, the wet and the dry. Six 
or eight weeks in the winter months con- 
stitute the wet season, followed by a lux- 
uriant vegetation. The dry season com- 
mences with June and continues till 
January. We were here in November. 
Not a green thing was to be seen—not 
even a blade of grass. The whole coun- 
try had a parched and barren appearance. 
Yet, from January to June the whole 
country becomes beautiful, and looks like 
an Eden blushing with a profusion of 
wild flowers. The great drawback upon 
the country is the want of water and 
timber. The soil, though rich, cannot be 
successfully cultivated, except when artifi- 
cially irrigated. 

After a tiresome ride of thirty miles or 
more, over dusty plains in a hot sun, we 
arrived at Anaheim—a neat little German 
village, enriched by flourishing vineyards. 
The citizens seemed well-to-do in the 
world, and devote themselves to grape- 
culture and the manufacture of wine. We 
dined here at a late hour, and then, with 
ten miles before us, proceeded on our 
way to the San Joaquin ranch. When 
within five miles of it, night overtook us 
and we overtook a sheep-herder. We 
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had lost our way. He directed us to 
follow a bee-line in another direction 
three miles and we would then arrive at 
the ranch-house. We proceeded and ran 
into a vast field of wild mustard, dead 
ripe, six feet high and as thick as it could 
stand. It was heavy work for our horses 
to break a track through it. They 
finally tired and came to a halt. We 
concluded that we should be com- 
pelled to take lodgings for the night in 
the wagon or under it. The wolfish 
coyotes began to howl in the vicinity. It 
was a dismal hour of doubt. The driver 
petted his horses and encouraged them. 
They seemed to comprehend the situa- 
tion and started. We followed on foot, 
and, in ascending a slight elevation, dis- 
covered a light, which soon led us to the 
ranch-house, where we were received by 
friends with an enthusiastic cordiality that 
was truly delightful after the perils to 
which we had been subjected. 

This ranch formerly belonged to a 
Spanish family. It consisted of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand acres. The 
American gentleman who purchased it, 
and in whose hands it was at the time of 
our visit, had stocked it with fifty thousand 
sheep and erected upon it a spacious 
mansion. The sheep were divided into 
flocks of five thousand to ten thousand 
and piaced in charge of herders or shep- 
herds. A distinct territory was assigned 
to each flock. Each shepherd, with his 
dog, remained with his flock and watched 
them by day and corralled them at night 
near his cabin. The shepherd’s cabin is 
a structure of boards about ten feet square, 
in which he lodges and does his own 
kitchen work. The sheep were all of the 


finest wool variety, are sheared twice a 
year, and the annual income from their 
fleeces, to say nothing of the natural in- 
crease of the flock, did not vary much 
from seventy-five thousand dollars. In 
this climate it is not necessary to cut and 
cure hay, or build a barn. The grass 
that springs to life in January attains a 
rank growth, and when the long dry season 
arrives, becomes standing hay, and so re- 
mains until the next January. Sheep and 
other stock feed upon it and grow fat. 
This accounts for the ease with which a 
fortune may be acquired on a stock ranch. 

Almost everything in California is done 
on a large scale, whether done by man or 
nature. It often happens that apple-trees 
bear two crops in the same year. I saw 
one tree laden with a second crop in 
November. The fruit was fine, fair and 
nearly ripe. Stems of ripe grapes can be 
selected in almost any vineyard that will 
weigh from five to nine pounds apiece. I 
saw a cornfield in which some of the 
stalks were twenty feet high with ripe ears 
of corn twelve to fourteen inches long ; 
also a beet that stood two feet above the 
ground and of sufficient size to serve the 
purpose of a hitching-post. Pumpkins 
grow very large. I heard of one that 
weighed three hundred pounds. A ranch- 
man in Marin county had sixty thousand 
acres stocked with three thousand head of 
milch cows.’ ‘He made butter by the ton, 
and did it by mechanical power. He 
also made, during the late Civil war, a 
cheese that weighed four thousand pounds, 
which was sold in San Francisco, for the 
benefit of the sanitary fund, at fifty cents 
a pound, 

Wild game abounds in the mountains 
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and in the valleys and plains. The hunter 
seldom fails “to bag” all the game he wants. 
Inthe mountains are found the grizzly bear, 
black bear, deer, elk, wild-cats and Califor- 
nia lions, in connection with the patriotic 
bird of American freedom—the bald- 
headed eagle, full of pluck and fight. The 
plains, or coast lands, are stocked with a 
plenty of quail, wild geese, ducks, turkey- 
buzzards, rabbits, squirrels and coyotes, a 
species of wolf. The squirrels are large 
and numerous, and burrow in the ground 
for want of woodlands. The wild geese 
come from the north periodically, in 
flocks that darken the sun, and alight on 
the plains when fresh with young grass in 
such vast numbers as to cover densely 
from twenty to fifty acres of ground. 
They come hungry, feed with avidity and 
care for nobody. You can kill a half 
dozen or more at a single shot. Wild hogs 
abound in the marshes. Many of them 
are fat, and the settlers shoot them when 
they need pork. The Mexicans lasso 
them and sell them to ranchmen, who pen 
and fatten them with corn. 

There is little or no woodland in this 
region of California. You might go fifty 
miles or more and not be able to cut a 
walking-stick. It is true you will find 
a scraggy live-oak with a stumpy trunk 
and bushy head, or perhaps a group of 
such oaks, which look in the distance 
like old apple-trees, such as you see in an 
ancient New England orchard. Every- 
thing seems reversed in California. It 
has on the Pacific coast but two seasons, 
yet in its mountain regions it has all sorts 
of seasons that ever existed or could be 
desired. The coast has an Asiatic climate 
which, in time, will change the character 


of the Saxon race and probably give it an 
Asiatic character. Such is the law of 
climate. 

After expending a few weeks in the en- 
joyment of a ranch life in this mystic land 
of solitude and wonders, we returned by 
sea to the city of San Francisco. It was 
now about the middle of December. In 
the vicinity of the city are many Chinese 
gardens which abound in vegetables of 
all kinds and in every stage of growth. 
They are irrigated by wells and windmills. 
In these gardens you will see corn, peas, 
beans and other vegetables, in all stages— 
just planted, just peeping out of the 
ground, half grown, full grown and dead 
ripe ; and also strawberry beds laden with 
fruit the “ year round,” in every stage of 
growth. The Chinese gardener, at an 
early hour every morning, puts on his neck- 
yoke and balances each end of it with a 
basket filled with a variety of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits, and plodding his “* weary 
way ” tothe city, supplies his patrons with 
their daily needs in his line. Say what 
you will, the Chinaman is a public bene- 
factor. 

We took our last dinner in San Fran- 
cisco late in December. The table was 
furnished, as usual at other seasons of 
the year, with vegetables fresh from the gar- 
den, including luscious, ripe strawberries. 
Thinks I to myself, “‘ This is living on what 
are ‘ forbidden fruits’ in the east.” Soon 
after dinner we took our departure from 
this land of sunshine by railway, and in a 
few hours reached the freezing point on 
the wintry elevation of the Sierras. These 
mountains are capped with snow, and as 
we went zig-zagging among them, we felt 
what Shakespeare calls the “ winter of our 
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discontent.” This discontent was merged 
in alarm when we descended into the 
Platte valley, where the train plunged into 
huge drifts of snow and stuck fast. Ad- 
ditional steam could not induce the iron 
horse to budge an inch. But a telegram 
soon brought a hundred men or more 
with shovels, who in three hours relieved 
us and we sped on our way rejoicing. We 
arrived on time at Cleveland, thankful 


that we had made a safe trip and seen so 
much. The California of 1869 is not the 
California of 1888. But she is evidently 
the favorite of nature, and seems to have 
become the favorite of man. She has 
already accomplished a degree of progress 
and grandeur that is without parallel in 
the history of the world. 


Harvey RIckE. 
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II. 


CLEVELAND GRAYS—THE PRESENTATION 
OF THE FLAG, 


YESTERDAY, the twenty-second of May, 


1839, was a glorious day for the Cleve- 
land Grays, an independent company 
formed under the auspices of Colonel 
T. Ingraham, General A. S. Sanford and 
other military spirited young men of 
Cleveland in 1837. 

Its officers at that time—May, 1839— 


were: Captain, Timothy Ingraham ; 
first lieutenant, General A. S. Sanford ; 
second lieutenant, George B. Merwin ; 
third lieutenant, William Smyth; and 
But. Dockstader, ensign ; first sergeant, 
Elijah Sanford, orderly; second, George 
Russel ; third, S. S. Lyon, and fourth, 
D. W. Cross. Their armory (and drill- 
room) was in the Farmer’s block, on the 
corner of Ontario and Prospect streets. 

The occasion of calling out the 
Grays on that day was the presenta- 
tion of a beautiful flag donated to the 
company by Charles M. Giddings, esq., 


one of the well-known, enterprising 
citizens of Cleveland. The day was 
what is expressively termed “ lovely.” 
The shrill fife and the cheering roll of 
the drum called that splendid company 
together at their armory at precisely 
nine o’clock in the morning. 

At half-past nine each sergeant took 
command of his respective section and 
marched it to the Public square, where 
their tents were pitched and where 
thousands gathered around to see and 
admire them. After going through a 
variety of evolutions, the company was 
drawn up nearly in front of Mr. Gid- 
dings’ house, on the corner of Ontario 
street and the Public square, the beauty, 
fashion and splendor of the city in 
front, and a mixed multitude on each 
side and in the rear. 

Mr. Giddings came forth with the 
elegant stand of colors in his hand, and 
Bushnel White, esq., private, marched 
out to receive the flag in behalf of the 
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company. He had been selected for that 
purpose by the unanimous voice of the 
officers and privates in council of war. 
The presentation speech of Mr. Giddings 
was short, patriotic and well turned ; 
Mr. White answered him in behalf of 
the Grays, ably, eloquently and as only 
he could do it. Then came three deaf- 
ening cheers. Mr. White turned and 
presented the flag to Ensign Dock- 
stader with feeling and eloquent re- 
marks, and on Ensign Dockstader’s 
taking his place in the ranks, the sky 
was rent with loud and hearty cheers. 

The Grays then marched to the house 
of Captain Ingraham, escorting Mr. 
Giddings, where a bountiful lunch was 
prepared for the occasion. 

After partaking of refreshments at 
Captain Ingraham’s, the company pa- 
raded through the principal streets of 
the city, eliciting admiration and rounds 
of applause for their soldierly evolu- 
tions and martial appearance, until 
three o’clock, when the Grays escorted 
from the court-house on the south side 
of the Public square about forty of its 
honorary members (consisting of some 
of the most influential men in the city) 
tothe Franklin house on Superior street, 
then kept and owned by Honorable 
Philo Scovill, whohad prepared forthem 
one of the most sumptuous dinners ever 
gotten up in Cleveland. Soon the war 
“To the knife, and knife to the hilt ” 
commenced, and several platoons of 
eatables fell before the gallant Grays 
and their honorary members. 

Then came the sparkling wine ; then 
followed good cheer throughout the fes- 
tive board, and many an appropriate 


toast was drank in honor of the Grays 
and the flag. 

Dr. Joshua Mills, mayor of the city, 
presided on that occasion, and after 
several toasts had been received and 
heartily cheered, hecalledout: “ Gentle- 
men will please fill up for a toast from 
Sergeant C.,” who responded: ‘The 
honorary members of the Grays and 
the citizens of Cleveland, generally, 
prompt to appreciate and support true 
merit: it shall be the ambition of the 
Grays to ‘file right’ into their affec- 
tions.’’ 

In the evening the Grays and hon- 
orary members had been invited by 
Mr. Parker to visit his theatre. He 
had prepared an original song to be 
sung by himself in front of a scene rep- 
resenting the presentation of the flag 
to the Cleveland Grays, painted by 
himself. 

All attended, and after the “ farce,” 
which in those days preceded the main 
attraction of the evening, all were 
aglow to see the new painting and hear 
Parker’s song. 

The curtain rose and such cheering 
was never heard before. Before them 
was presented thewhole scene of theday 
ingeniously and truthfully transferred 
to canvas by Mr. Parker. The song, 
set to the music of “ Marseilles Hymn” 
and called the ‘Presentation of the 
Flag,” was sung in Mr. Parker’s hap- 
piest style amid shouts of applause. 

At about twelve o’clock the theatre 
broke up and the Grays repaired to their 
armory, proud of the laurels they had 
won and the good-will they had planted 
(which has continued to this day) in 








the hearts of the good citizens of Cleve- 
land. 

It may be considered in the line of 
the history of this splendid company 
that their organization has been kept 
up to the present time; that it re- 
sponded promptly to the call of the 
government for the protection of Wash- 
ington when the first gun was fired in 
rebellion against the best government 
known to men. After the immediate 
danger to the capital was over, the 
artillery of the Grays and many of its 
members distinguished themselves for 
efficiency and bravery during that fear- 
ful four years’ struggle, from 1861 to 
1865, to maintain the life and perpe- 
tuity of a united popular government. 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


Way back about fifty years ago a 
question of right touching Maine, or 
any other state, no matter how remote, 
was promptly espoused by all the 
people throughout all the United States, 
The people of Ohio took the side of 
Maine, on the boundary question, when 
it was claimed her rights had been in- 
vaded, with the same union of feeling 
and pugnacity as the people of Maine 
itself. Hence it may not now be a 
source of wonder that the people every- 
where were deeply sympathetic and ex- 
cited over the Maine troubles. 

Many will remember that there was a 
large territory claimed by Great Britain 
to belong to New Brunswick and by 
Maine to belong to that state, agreeable 
to the boundary established by treaty. 
The subject had been a source of dis- 
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pute for many years, producing more 
or less agitation between the two gov- 
ernments, Maine having exercised ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over it. 

The whole matter was referred to a 
select committee of able men in con- 
gress, whose report established beyond 
a doubt, as it was believed, the right of 
Maine to the land in question. The 
affair was soon in negotiation for a 
peaceable settlement between the two 
great governments. 

The immediate cause of the trouble 
was that British subjects from New 
Brunswick had been allowed by their 
governor, Sir John Harvey, to plunder 
the territory in dispute, cut down and 
remove large quantities of the most 
valuable timber and lumber. 

These acts of depredation were for- 
bidden and remonstrated against by 
Governor Fairfield of Maine, at least 
until the “ boundary question” should 
be settled. No attention was paid to 
these reasonable demands of Governor 
Fairfield. He therefore, for the secur. 
ity of the territory and the maintenance 
of his authority, ordered the general 
land agent, Mr. McIntire, with one 
hundred men, to proceed to the spot 
and remove the plunderers, take pos- 
session of the timber already down and 
the lumber sawed. 

In attempting to execute this order 
Mr. McIntire was taken prisoner with 
several of his men and the rest dis- 
persed. 

This act produced great excitement 
in Maine and throughout the United 
States. The state immediately ordered 
eight thousand troops to be raised and 
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marched to the disputed ground and 
take possession of it at all hazards. At 
the same time the legislature appropri- 
ated five hundred thousand dollars to 
carry on the expedition. 

While this question was in agitation 
between the two governments, the 
President of the United States in- 
structed our minister at the court 
of St. James, Mr. Stephenson, to 
demand satisfaction of Great Britain 
for the outrage committed on the 
persons and property of citizens of 
the United States at Schlosser, “for the 
destruction of the steamboat Caroline 
by British soldiers under the command 
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of General Sir Allen McNab, a British 
officer, December 29, 1837.” 

About this time the people all over 
the United States were greatly excited ; 
a war with Great Britain seemed surely 
impending. Nothing but wise and 
prompt measures by the two gov- 
ernments in the pending negotiations 
seemed adequate to prevent such a 
calamity. 

Happily the prompt measures entered 
into by the governor of New Brunswick, 
Sir John Harvey, and the United States, 
resulted in a peaceful solution of the 


boundary question. 
D. W. Cross. 
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THE AMERICAN RAILROAD: ITS INCEPTION, EVOLUTION AND 
RESULTS. 


III. 


THE FIRST RAILROADS OF ENGLAND. 


THE rail road, or preparation, by the 
laying of a continuous line of rails, for 
the easy and rapid passage of wheeled 
vehicles, was an achievement of a 
practical character and usefulness at 
the hands of man, long years before 
the adaptation of steam as a power of 


locomotion. Just when the first of 
these primitive rails was laid, and 
just when the first cumbersome wheel 
was turned upon them by man-power 
or horse-power, cannot be said with 
exactness as to a day, but, so far as 
England is concerned, the time can be 
named with sufficient certainty for 
historical purposes. Doubtless other 
nations had made use of the same 
mechanical device years before, but it 
was reserved to England to give not 
only practical direction to the new 
method of transportation but to evolve 
from it the railroad as it is recognized 
in the generation of to-day. 

In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where coal 
was conveyed in bulk from the pits to 
the places of shipment at thesea, we find 
the first recorded evidences of such 
roads, the date thereof being fixed by 


an eminent authority* as between the 
years 1602 and 1649. In an account 
given some twenty-five years later than 
the date last named,} we find this crude 
structure thus described: “ The man- 
ner of the carriage is by laying rails of 
timber from the colliery to the river, 
exactly straight and parallel; and 
bulky carts are made, with four rollers 
fitting those rails, whereby the carriage 
is so easy that one horse will draw 
down four or five chaldron of coals, 
and is immense benefit to the coal 
merchants.” Another description{ of 
the roads of this period is of equal 
interest: “When the road has been 
traced at six feet in breadth, and where 
the declivities‘ are fixed, an excavation 
is made of the breadth of the said road, 
more or less deep, according as the 
leveling of the ground requires. Then 





* ‘A Practical Treatise on Railroads and Interior 
Communication in General,’ etc. By Nicholas 
Wood, colliery viewer, member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. (Third edition.) London, 1838, 
p. 7- No more accurate, complete and faithful au- 
thority upon early railroads could be discovered. 

+ ‘Life of Lord Keeper North.’ 

} ‘Jaa’s Voyages Metallurgiques,’ 1765, Vol. I., 
Pp. 199. 
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are afterwards arranged, along the 
whole breadth of this excavation, 
pieces of oak wood of the thickness 
of four, five, six and even eight inches 
square; these are placed across and 
at the distance of two or three feet 
from each other; these pieces need 
only be squared at their extremities, 
and upon these are fixed other pieces 
of wood well squared and sawed, of 
about six or seven inches in breadth by 
five in depth, with pegs of wood; these 
pieces are placed on each side of the 
road along its whole length; they are 
commonly placed at four feet distance 
from each other, which forms the in- 
terior breadth of the road.” 

Although crude and imperfect, this 
primitive wooden road was vastly 
superior for the transportation of heavy 
freights to the natural highways, and 
once introduced was kept in use by 
repairs and the replacement of worn 
and broken material by new. The 
rapid development of the idea and its 
extension to other parts of the kingdom 
were delayed by the extensive opera- 
tions in the line of canals, and such as 
were projected and completed were 
intended only as tributaries to the 
canal, and for short distances, at points 
to which the canal could not be led. 

After a century of use of the wooden 
rails, the idea came to someone that 
an iron track would be cheaper and 
the experiment was tried. “In 1738,” 
we are told,* “cast-iron rails were first 
substituted for wooden ones; but, 
owing to the old wagons continuing to 





* «Transactions of the Highland Society.’ Vol. 
VL., p. 7. 
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be employed, which were of too much 
weight for the cast-iron, they did not 
completely succeed in the first attempt. 
However, in 1768 a simple contrivance 
was attempted, which was to make a 
number of smaller wagons and link 
them together, and by thus diffusing the 
weight of one large wagon into many, 
the principal cause of the failure in the 
first instance was removed, because the 
weight was more divided upon the 
iron.” f 

An interesting fact may be mentioned 
in this connection: the decaying nature 
of the wooden rails caused a great ex- 
pense in their repair and replacement— 
a defect that was somewhat remedied 
by fixing flat bars of iron to their 
surfaces. The next step, as above re- 





+ Mr. Wood, on page 11 of the work already 
quoted, says of this statement: It is somewhat 
singular, when the failure of the attempt to intro- 
duce cast-iron arose from the want of strength in the 
rails, it should require thirty years to discover that, 
with a lighter load, they could be made to answer. 
Mr. R. Stevenson of Edinburgh, whose enquiries 
into railroad conveyance have been pretty extensive, 
states: ‘I some years since visited the great iron 
works of Colebrook Dale, in Shropshire, where 
cast-iron was indisputably first applied to the con- 
struction of bridges; and, according to the infor- 
mation which I have been able to obtain, it was here 
also that the railways of that material were first con- 
structed. It appears, from the books of this 
extensive and long-established company, that 
between five and six tons of rails were cast on the 
thirteenth of November, 1767, as an experiment, on 
the suggestion of Mr. Reynolds, one of the part- 
ners." I think, adds Mr. Wood, there is every 
reason to believe that the latter is the more probable 
term of the first introduction of cast-iron rails. In 
the first place, iron wheels were not used until about 
1753, and at that time only very partially, and it 
was not until several years after that they came into 
general use; so long, therefore, as wooden wheels 
were made use of, we may suppose cast-iron rails 
had not been invented. 
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lated, consisted of forming the rails 
altogether of iron, and substituting stone 
sleepers for those of wood. This first 
construction of iron rails arose from a 
curious circumstance, as we learn by a 
statement made by Mr. Hornblower to 
a committee of the house of commons, 
on the subject of roads and carriages, 
in 1767. The owners of the Colebrook 
Dale iron works first determined to 
cover their wooden rails with cast-iron, 
not because they expected to improve 
the rails, but in the hope that a general 
adoption of their plan would promote 
the sale of iron, in which they were 
greatly interested. “ But it happened,” 
to quote from the statement above re- 
ferred to, “some time after, that the 
price of pigs became very low, and 
their works being of great extent, in 
order to keep the furnaces on, they 
thought it would be the best means of 
stocking their pigs to lay them on the 
wooden railways, as it would help to pay 
the interest of expenses by reducing the 
repairs of the rails; and if iron should 
take any sudden rise, there was nothing 
to do but to take them up and send 
them away as pigs.”’ 

The next step along this line of in- 
vention was the use of malleable iron 
rails, which in or near 1805 were intro- 
duced at Walbottle colliery, near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. These rails were 
square bars, two feet long, and were 
joined together by a half-lap joint, with 
one pin, one end of the rail projecting 
beyond the end of the adjoining one 
from one to three inches. These were 
superseded by cast-iron rails with a 
broader surface, as “the narrowness 
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of their surface would cut and indent the 
periphery of the wheels of the carriages.” 
But in 1820 John Birkinshaw of the 
Bedlington iron works obtained a pat- 
ent for an improvement in the malleable 
rails, which obviated the objections to 
their use, and they came once more 
into favor. 

It must be borne in mind that upon 
these early roads the motive power was 
found in animal muscle, and that the 
only advantage derived from their use 
over the highways was to furnish an 
even surface upon which the wheels 
could move with a minimum of resist- 
ance. Naturally, keen-sighted and in- 
ventive men began to look into the 
reservoir of nature to discover other 
methods of propulsion, that should 
cheapen the cost and lessen the time of 
transportation. Some of the efforts 
for the shackling and control of steam 
have been already noticed, but this one 
force of nature was not alone looked 
to and invited to perform the work of 
man. The force of gravity was not 
overlooked, and one of the earlier rail- 
road writers of the present century * 
tells us that proposals were advanced 
for a road to be operated almost alto- 
gether by a series of ascents and de- 
scents: “In such case, if a carriage 
were started from one of the elevated 
points, it would descend by its own 
weight alone, and acquire sufficient 
momentum to mount part of the ad- 
joining ascent; if, therefore, a small 
propelling power were added to the 





* «The Roads and Railroads, Vehicles and Modes 
of Traveling of Ancient and Modern Times,’ Lon- 
don, 1839. p. 271. 
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force of gravity, the. acquired momen- 
tum would be sufficient to bear the car- 
riage to the summit of the ascent ; and 
thus, by a series of ascents and de- 
scents, a journey of any extent is pro- 
posed to be made; such is the wxdulat- 
ing railway.” Yet another of the 
early proposals was to employ com- 
pressed air as a prime mover; and no 
less a scientist and inventor than Sir 
Humphrey Davy experimented with 
liquid carbonic acid gas asa motive 
power ; and even it was to become the 
power that should propel coal and 
freight cars to and fro—for the railway 
passenger, as such, had hardly yet 
loomed up on the horizon of the future. 
As the substance exists only under very 
intense pressure, its method of use was 
to be as follows: as soon as the pres- 
sure was removed or relieved, the liquid 
would burst into its gaseous form with 
amazing force; and by allowing small 
portions of the liquid to escape from 
pressure, the expansive force might be 
converted intoa prime mover. Another 
proposition was a pneumatic railway 
“where a long cylinder is employed 
containing air, rarefied by means of 
stationary steam-engines ; the carriages 
are to move along the upper surface of 
the cylinder ; and the front carriage is 
connected with a piston, working air- 
tight within the cylinder, there being 
rarefied air before it and air of the 
common pressure behind it, by which 
it is propelled forward.” A combina- 
tion of electro-magnetic actions was also 
thought possible as a means of locomo- 
tion. Notwithstanding these and other 


ingenious propositions, the horse held 
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his own almost up to the time of his iron 
prototype; the evolution of the rail- 
road motive power being tersely given 
by Mr. Wood in the following table : 

1. Horses. 

2. Gravity, 
planes. 

3. Steam-engine, fixed with ropes. 

4. Steam-engine, with locomotion. 

He also furnishes us with a number 
of interesting details found along this 
line of evolution. When the loaded 
wagons reached some of the more 
rapid descents, the horse would be un- 
hooked from the forepart of the wagon, 
and led behind, the vehicle running of 
itself; and when it would no longer 
run, the animal was again fastened in 
his old place and the same process 
repeated. A brake or convoy being 
used to regulate the descent of the 
wagons at points of unusual steepness, 
its application was made by the man in 
charge. ‘‘In wet or damp weather, the 
wheels, by licking up the dirt and mud 
from the rail, became so slippery that 
the action of the brake was almost 
destroyed ; and the attendant having 
thus no power over the loaded carriage, 
it frequently got away, destroying every- 
thing in its course, perhaps killing the 
horses that happened to be upon the 
declivity, and was, finally, dashed to 
pieces at the bottom.” To obviate this 
danger, boys were set to strewing ashes 
upon the rails, at steep declivities, in 
wet weather ; and in very bad weather, 
work would often have to be suspended 
altogether. When cast-iron wheels 
were introduced, the rear wheels of the 
wagons were still made of wood, that 


acting as_ self-acting 














the brake might have a better hold. 
The next step onward in the line of 
improvement being the use of iron rails, 
the load to be drawn by one horse was 
nearly doubled; and by this substitu- 
tion the resistance was so greatly dimin- 
ished that the brake was less of use 
than ever; which fact, to quote the 
authority last named, “led to the adop- 
tion of what is called the self-acting, 
inclined plane, on which the surplus 
gravity of the loaded wagons was use- 
fully employed in dragging the empty 
ones up the plane.’”’ When the station- 
ary steam-engine was introduced upon 
the railroads, its application was made 
by dragging the wagon up ascents, by 
means of a rope running from the 
engine to the wagons, after the manner 
of the inclined railroads of to-day. 
From that method to the locomotive 
the step was natural, but not taken with- 
out misgiving, doubt, experiments and 
fears, and many prophecies of failure. 


ADVENT OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


A suggestion was found in one of 
Watt’s patents, issued in 1784, that 
steam might be used for locomotion, 
but no definite experiments to make 
that idea effective were had until 1802. 
The first locomotives placed upon act- 
ual trial were those of Trevithick and 
Vivian, but the objection raised to them 
was that there was not adhesion enough 
between the rails and wheels to prevent 
the latter from revolving upon the track 
without advance. One method of ob- 
viating this difficulty was that proposed 
by Blenkinsop, who suggested a notched 
rail, with a wheel having teeth ; and an 
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engine constructed after this idea im- 
pelled a lightly loaded car along the 
track at the rate of ten miles an hour ; 
and when set to draw thirty small coal 
wagons, it went at one-third that rate. 
It was soon discovered that the notched 
rail was unnecessary, and that with 
a proper weight in the engine, a sufficient 
amount of adhesion could be secured, 
This settled, the inventors set them- 
selves to work upon the problem of 
making an effective locomotive and 
compelling it to do the desired work. 
Their advance was rapid and steadily 
toward the desired end. In 1804 Trev- 
ithick constructed a steam locomotive 
for the drawing of carriages on the 
Merthyr railway, which is claimed to 
be the first railway locomotive ever 
in use. The cylinder was placed hor- 
izontally, and the heads of the piston- 
rod and connecting rod were divided, 
or forked, leaving room for the motion 
of the extremity of the crank, and giv- 
ing motion to it, fixed on an axle-tree. 
Blenkinsop’s patent for the improve- 
ment already referred to was taken out 
in 1811. In 1813 a Mr. Blackett made 
a steam locomotive from Trevithick’s 
model; and in the same year Chap- 
man’s locomotive, worked by an end- 
less chain, was tried on the Heaton 
Colliery railroad ; Hedley’s engine was 
tried on Wylam Colliery railway, and 
a like trial was made on Cox Lodge 
Colliery railway. But these experi- 
ments did not fulfill the expectations 
of even those most enthusiastic in the 
advance of steam, and it was reserved 
for George Stephenson to furnish a 
trial that gave the most definite results 
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for the present and the best promises 
for the future, as it was in 1814 that 
Stephenson’s first locomotive, “‘ My 
Lord,” was tried on the Killingworth 
Colliery: tramway, a line extending 
from the collieries of Killingworth to 
the River Tyne. His engine had two 
cylinders, each eight inches diameter 
and two feet stroke. The boiler was 
cylindrical, eight feet long, thirty-four 
inches diameter. The tube was twenty 
inches diameter and passed through 
the boiler. The cylinders worked two 
pairs of wheels, by cranks placed at 
right angles. 

Passing by the improvements, sug- 
gestions, attempts and failures of those 
engaged in developing the new engine 
that was to accomplish more in the 
world than even its most earnest advo- 
cates for a moment imagined, let us 
glance at the lines that were being con- 
structed, by which the new motor was to 
make itself effective when inventive 
genius should complete it ready for its 
work. 

In 1821 the British parliament passed 
an act authorizing the construction of 
a railway from collieries near Darling- 
ton to the port of Stockton-on-Tees, 
to be worked by horse-power only. 
This line was completed in 1825. The 
success attending the experiments of 
Stephenson led the promoters of this 
line to apply, in 1823, for power to em- 
ploy steam-engines ; but we are told 
“this proposal was put forward, ap- 
parently, with some doubt as to the 
result.” The first act authorizing the 
conveyance of passengers on a public 
railway with locomotives for the motive 


power was, therefore, passed in the 
year last named ; but few then thought 
to what an extent this branch of the rail- 
way business would eventually be 
developed. “The first public railway 
acts,” says one writer,* “were con- 
cerned mainly with goods and mineral 
traffic, and even when passenger traffic 
was authorized, the company were not 
required to provide passenger carriages, 
but limited their business to charging 
a maximum mileage rate of sixpence 
upon such vehicles as made use of their 
line.” When the demand upon the 
Darlington & Stockton line seemed 
to warrant it, the directors decided to 
place upon it a passenger car, and ac- 
cordingly the ‘‘ Experiment ’’—a rude 
box upon wheels—was provided. A 
row of seats ran upon each side, while 
a table stood in the middle. This 
coach was propelled by horse-power 
and the passenger receipts were about 
three thousand dollars for the first 
year. Two other cars, the “ Express” 
and “ Defence,’’ were added, and have 
been described} as “ coach bodies on 
trucks, carried passengers inside and 
out, had a lever-brake reaching up to 
the coachman’s box, and were, in gen- 
eral, the prototype of those afterward 
used on the Albany & Schenectady 
and the New York & Harlem ,rail- 
roads in the United States.” “From 
a contemporary Scottish-newspaper,”’ 
continues the same writer, “ we learn 
that, considering that there was no 
coach at all on either of the roads to 





* * Railway Problems,’ p. 5. 
+‘ Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway.’ By 
W. S. Kennedy, Chicago, 1884, p. 10, 
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which the railway ran parallel, the 
traffic was thought quite wonderful. 
‘A trade and intercourse has arisen 
out of nothing, and nobody knows 
how.’ It is further stated that, ‘at 
any bends of the road or other place 
where the view is obstructed, the coach- 
man blows a horn to give warning of 
his approach to any wagons or vehicles 
that may be coming or going on the 
way, and in meeting or passing, either 
the coach or the vehicle goes off into 
some of the passing places, and then 
returns into the main line.’” 

To this Darlington & Stockton line, 
therefore, may be properly awarded 
the honor of being the first railroad in 
England opened on an extensive scale 
for promiscuous traffic.* Viewed in that 
light, the story of its formal opening 
to the public, unearthed from the rec- 
ords of the days in which that event 
occurred, must be of more than pass- 
ing interest. We quote the story of an 
eye-witness, as follows: 

“The formal opening of that stupen- 
dous work which effects a communica- 

tion between the port of Stockton and 





* The first railway established in England as a 
distinct undertaking, and intended for public use, was 
the Surrey Iron railway, the company for which was 
incorporated in 1801. In the following twenty years 
only twenty new railway companies were incorpor- 
ated and only few of them built, but the Stockton & 
Darlington railway, the act for which passed, after 
much opposition, in 1821, was so exceptional in its 
success that it gavea great impulse to this kind of 
enterprise, and between 1821 and 1840 two hundred 
and seventy-nine acts passed relating to railways in 
England. 


+ ‘Niles’ Register,’ No. 29, quoted from ‘‘a late 
English paper,” on November 19, 1825, p. 184. 
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the coal field in the interior parts of 
this county took place on Tuesday last. 
About eight o’clock thirteen wagons, 
twelve of them laden with two tons of 
coal each, and the other with sacks of 
flour, the whole covered with people, 
were drawn up the inclined plane at 
Brusselton in admirable style. This 
inclined plane is three thousand yards 
or above a mile and a half long, yet, 
by means of the two powerful steam- 
engines erected at its top (each being 
thirty horse-power), the wagons, with 
their immense loads, were drawn up in 
eight minutes, by a patent rope, in one 
piece, which extends the whole length. 
After remaining a short time at the top 
of the inclined plane, the wagons 
descended to the other side of the hill 
from the permanent engine, and took 
their station on the level below, whence 
the procession was to set out. 

“About this time the locomotive 
engine or steam horse, as it was 
more generally termed, gave ‘note of 
preparation,’ by some heavy aspira- 
tions, which seemed to excite astonish- 
ment and alarm among the ‘ Jonny 
Raws’ who had been led by curiosity 
to the spot, and who, when a portion 
of the steam was let off, fled in affright, 
accompanied by the old women and 
the young children who surrounded 
them, under the idea, we suppose, that 
some horrible explosion was about to 
take place. They afterwards, however, 
found courage sufficient to return to 
their posts, but only to fly again when 
the safety-valve was opened. Every- 
thing being now arranged, the welcome 
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cry of ‘all ready!’ was heard, and the 
engine and its appendages moved for- 
ward in beautiful style. 

“A number of gentlemen mounted 
on well-trained hunters were seen in 
the fields on both sides of the railway 
pressing forward over hedges and 
ditches as though they were engaged in 
a fox-chase; yet they could not, at 
this time, keep up with the procession. 
One of the wagons having soon after- 
ward slipped off the railroad, owing to 
a defect in its wheels, some little delay 
took place, and this having occurred a 
second time, the faulty wagon was re- 
moved out of the line, in effecting 
which a man, who was standing near, 
received a somewhat severe though 
accidental blow on the side, as it was 
turned off into a passing track. A 
further delay of more than half an 
hour was occasioned by some oakum 
having got into the feed-pump of the 
engine, after which the procession moved 
forward towards Darlington, which it 
reached about twelve o’clock, there 
being at that time, in and on the wag- 
ons attached to the locomotive engine 
(part of which, as we have before 
stated, were loaded with coals, etc.), no 
less than five hundred and fifty-three 
persons. 

“The boiler of the locomotive 
engine was replenished with water from 
the company’s reservoir near Darling- 
ton, and a stoppage of half an hour or 
upwards in consequence took place. 
Six of the wagons ladened with coals 
and twenty-four with workmen, here 
separated from the others and proceeded 
down the branch to the town of 
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Darlington, where the coals were dis- 
tributed to the poor and the workmen 
entertained with dinner and ale. On 
reaching the company’s wharf at Stock- 
ton, a salute of seven guns was fired, 
and the band immediately struck up 
‘God Save the King,’ which was 
followed by three times three Stento- 
rian cheers. 

“It was ascertained that nearly seven 
hundred persons were in and upon the 
wagons attached to the locomotive 
engine when it entered Stockton. The 
distance from Brusselton engine to 
Stockton is twenty and half miles, and 
the entire length of the line from 
Whitton Park colliery, nearly twenty- 
five miles, being, we believe, the largest 
railroad in the kingdom. The whole 
population of the towns and villages 
within a few miles of the railway seemed 
to have turned out on the occasion, 
and we believe we speak within the 
limits of truth when we say that not 
less than forty thousand or fifty thou- 
sand persons were assembled to witness 
the proceedings of the day. A great 
number of carriages and horses were 
on the road near to Yarm and close to 
the railway, yet we did not observe that 
the horses were much alarmed with the 
noise or appearance of the engine. A 
wind-mill by the side of a turnpike road 
is, we conceive, quite as likely to 
frighten horses.” 

An American visitor to England at 
about this time* has preserved his im- 





,*From a letter from Mr. Carter, one of the 
editors of the New York Statesman, who was on a 
visit to England, found in ‘ Niles’ Register,’ No. 29, 
February 18, 1826, p. 403. 









































pressions at the first sight of a railroad 





train, as follows: “ As we were anxi- 
ous to witness the operation of steam 
carriages upon railroads, he (a Leeds 
friend, already mentioned) walked with 
us a mile from town, exposed to the 
oppressive heat of a midday sun, 
where our curiosity was fully gratified. 
After waiting an hour we had the sat- 
isfaction to see twenty-five wagons, 
containing three tons of coal each, 
impelled or rather drawn along a hor- 
izontal railroad by a _ steam-engine 
possessing a six horse-power. The 
steam carriage is placed in front, and 
the whole apparatus is not much larger 
than an ordinary Jersey wagon. To 
this the twenty-five four-wheeled cars 
are appended by chains, and follow 
in obedience to the self-moving power. 
One man, whose services are required 
to regulate the machinery, is the sole 
navigator, and even he has little to do. 
When the boiler is exhausted, he has 
only to throw the engine out of gear, 
stop by the roadside and pump ina 
supply. Impelled by curiosity, we 
mounted one of the carts and rode 
a considerable distance. The ordinary 
progress is four miles an hour, but of 
course may be greatly accelerated if 
necessary. 

“There are several engines upon 
this railway which ply regularly be- 
tween extensive collieries and the town, 
a distance of three or four miles. It 
is odd enough to see the smoke arising 
like that of a steamboat, and the cars 
moving about at a distance, with no 
visible agent to move or govern them. 
The experiment here has been fairly 
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and successfully tried, and I see no 
reason why transportation by steam is 
not as practicable upon land as by 
water. The great desideratum seems 
to have been a guiding power, and that 
is effectually provided by the construc- 
tion of a railway which confines the 
carriage to a given track. I should 
feel the same degree of security in one 
of these vehicles as in a steamboat, 
since the carriage is ata distance from 
the boiler.” 

The average speed of such locomo- 
tives as were at this period set to 
drawing loaded trains was from three 
to seven miles an hour, and with empty 
cars, from seven to twelve miles. The 
use of both horses and steam locomo- 
tives was continued, with varying opin- 
ions as to the merits of the opposing 
systems, until 1829, when, for the first 
time, the question was considered to be 
satisfactorily settled, the result being 
in favor of the locomotives, as shown 
by the reports of the different com- 
panies then in operation. 

Yet up to that year, so little 
was understood concerning railroads 
that the completion of the Liverpool 
& Manchester railway was looked for- 
ward to with the greatest anxiety, 
“as the experiment which was to de- 
cide the fate of railways ;” and even 
then the question was an open one 
with the directors of the road whether 
to adopt locomotive engines as the 
propelling power, or fixed engines of 
great capacity to be located at stated 
points along the line, to pull their trains 
from station to station. This line was 
projected and an application made to 









parliament to sanction it, as a remedy 
against the delays and difficulties ex- 
perienced by the Manchester manu- 
facturers in obtaining their supplies of 
cotton from Liverpool by water com- 
munication, owing to drouths in sum- 
mer and frost in winter. Its main 
purpose was for the carrying of mer- 
chandise, but permission was sought in 
the bill to convey passengers also, and 
the locomotive was mentioned as one 
of the means of power that might be 
employed. The act was passed in 1826. 

The directors seem to have gone to 
work with judgment and energy, in the 
hope of so far solving the problem that 
they would not decide upon one form 
of power only to see it replaced at an 
early date by some other. In 1828 a 
deputation of their members had been 
appointed to visit the railways in the 
counties of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, where the various varieties of 
motive power were in most extensive 
practice. A visit was accordingly paid 
by the committee, but their report 
threw little light upon the subject and 
furnished no safe basis upon which 
action could be taken, the only con- 
clusion to which they came appearing 
to have been, “that from the great 
amount of traffic anticipated upon the 
line, horses were inapplicable.” This 


narrowed the question down to loco- 
motives and stationary engines ; and in 
order to decide as between them, two 
practical engineers, Messrs. Walker of 
Limehouse and Rastrick of Stourbridge 
were employed to visit the Darlington 
and Newcastle railways, carefully ex- 
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amine the working of the two forms of 
mechanical power and report to the 
board of directors. “Such examination 
and report was made, and the power 
and capacity of each form of engine 
given. It was stated by them that their 
estimates of the powers of engines were 
formed upon those in actual use; that 
great improvements were being made 
in them, and that “in estimating the 
question generally, it is fair to antici- 
pate others ; and it is true that improve- 
ments in the stationary system may 
also be expected, but not to the same 
extent as in the locomotive engines.” 


THE DECISIVE TEST. 


Where there was a feeling in favor of 
the locomotives in a majority of the 
directory, provided they could be con- 
structed of adequate power and at a 
less weight than the engines hitherto in 
use, which were generally seven or eight 
tons in weight, and could be made'to 
conform with the stipulation of the Rail- 
way act “by not throwing off any 
smoke,” yet none seemed to feel that 
sufficient knowledge of the subject had 
yet been gained to warrant a decision 
then. It was agreed to expend some 
time and money upon a test; and ac- 
cordingly, on April 20, 1829, they de- 
cided to stimulate invention and experi- 
ment by offering a premium of £500 for 
the best locomotive engine, subject to 
certain stipulations and conditions, 
As illustrating the progress already 
made and indicating the requirements 
that must be fulfilled, that proposition 
is here reproduced in full : 
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Raitway OFFIcE, \ 
LIVERPOOL, 25th April, 1829. 

Stipulations and conditions on which 
the directors of the Liverpool & 
Manchester railway offer a premium of 
£500 for the most improved locomotive 
engine: 

1. The said engine must “ effectually 
consume its own smoke,” according to 
the provisions of the Railway act, 7 
Geo. IV. 

2. The engine, if it weighs six tons, 
must be capable of drawing after it, day 
by day, on a well constructed railway, 
on a level plane, a train of carriages 
of the gross weight of twenty tons, in- 
cluding the tender and water tank, at 
the rate of ten miles per hour, with a 
pressure of steam on the boiler not ex- 
ceeding fifty pounds per square inch. 

3. There must be two safety-valves, 
one of which must be completely out 
of the control of the engine-man, and 
neither of which must be fastened down 
while the engine is working. 

4. The engine and boiler must be 
supported on springs and rest on six 
wheels, and the height from the ground 
to the top of the chimney must not ex- 
ceed fifteen feet. 

5. The weight of the machine, with 
its complement of water in the boiler, 
must, at most, not exceed six tons; and 
a machine of less weight will be pre- 
ferred, if it draw after it a proportionate 
weight; and, if the weight of the en- 
gine, etc., do not exceed five ‘ons, 
then the gross weight to be drawn need 
not exceed fifteen tons, and in that pro- 
portion for machines of still smaller 
weight, provided that the engine, etc., 


shall still be on six wheels, unless the 
weight (as above) be reduced to four 
tons and a half or under, in which case 
the boiler, etc., may be placed on four 
wheels. And the company shall be at 
liberty to put the boiler, fire-tube, cyl- 
inders, etc., to a test of a pressure of 
water, not exceeding 150 pounds per 
square inch, without being answerable 
for any damage the machine may re- 
ceive in consequence. 

6. There must be a mercurial gauge 
affixed to the machine, with index rod, 
showing the steam pressure above forty- 
five pounds per square inch. 

7. The engine to be delivered com- 
plete for trial at the Liverpool end of 
the railway, not later than the first of 
October next. 

8. The price of the engine which may 
be accepted not to exceed £550, de- 
livered on the railway ; and any engine 
not approved to be taken back by the 
owner. 

NV. B.—The railway company will 
provide the engine tender, with a supply 
of water and fuel for the experiment. 
The distance within the rails is four 
feet, eight inches and a half. 

It was decided that October 6 should 
be the day of trial; and, that the 
directors might have the aid of emi- 
nent technical talent in arriving at a 
conclusion, Mr. J. U. Rastrick of Stour- 
bridge, Mr. John Kennedy of Man- 
chester and Mr. Nicholas Wood of 
Killingworth, whose book we have 
already mentioned, were selected as 
judges. The following regulations were 
issued by the railroad authorities : 

“The engines will be ready at ten 





o’clock on Tuesday morning. The 
running ground will be on the Manches- 
ter side of the Rainhill bridge. The 
load attached to each engine will be 
three times the weight of the engine. 
No person except the directors and 
engineers will be permitted to enter or 
cross the railroad.” 

A series of further regulations con- 
trolling the test was prepared by the 
judges and handed to the competitors, 
from which the following chief points 
of interest are taken: ‘The engine 
and the carriages attached to it shall 
be run by hand up to the starting-post, 
and as soon as the steam is got up to 
fifty pounds per square inch, the engine 
shall be set upon its journey. The dis- 
tance the engine shall perform each 
trip shall be one mile and three-quarters 
each way, including one-eighth of a 
mile at each end for getting up the 
speed and for stopping the train; by 
this means the engine, with its load, 
will travel one and a half miles each 
way at full speed. The engine shall 
make ten trips, which shall be equal to 
a journey of thirty-five miles, which 
shall be performed at full speed, and 
the average rate of traveling shall not 
be less than ten miles per hour. As 
soon as the engine has performed this 
task (which will be equal to the travel- 
ing from Liverpool to Manchester), 
there shall be a fresh supply of fuel and 
water delivered to her; and as soon as 
she can be got ready to set out again, 
she shall go up to the starting-post and 
make ten trips more, which will be 
equal to the journey from Manchester 
and back again to Liverpool.” 
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On the day appointed for the test, 
it was found that the following entries 
hadbeen made: 

The Rocket, by Robert Stephenson. 

The Novelty, by Messrs. Braithwaite 
and Erickson. 

The Sans Pareil, by Timothy Hack- 
worth. 

The Preservance, by Mr. Burstall. 

The Cycloped (a horse machine), 
by Mr. Brandreth. 

The details of the trial that followed 
have been preserved by Mr. Wood 
in his valuable work, but only the 
results can be noted here. These were 
of a nature to convince the judges and 
directors of the possibilities of the lo- 
comotive in the future and of its im- 
mediate practical value for the present, 
upon railways intended for both pas- 
sengers and freight; while for freight 
alone, the expenses of the locomotive 
and the stationary engine were about 
equal, leaving a solution of the prob- 
lem in that respect uncertain. The 
“ Rocket” of Mr. Stephenson was the 
winner, performing the designated 
journey twice, the first time within two 
and one-quarter hours, and the second 
within two hours and seven minutes. 
Its speed varied at different parts of 
the journey, its most rapid motion 
being somewhat above twenty-nine 
miles an hour, and its slowest pace 
about eleven and one-half miles per 
hour. It was the only engine which 
performed the whole journey without 
mishap, the others becoming disabled 
by accidents of various characters. 

These experiments and the conclu- 
sion arrived at were of the utmost 














importance and were awaited with 
the greatest interest, as the test was 
not being made for this railway line 
alone, but for those in operation or 
under way in two continents. The de- 
cision in favor of the locomotive gave 
it a place in the public favor it could 
not otherwise have secured at so early 
a day, and gained it an advocacy that 
had much to do with the rapid dis- 
placement by it of other forms of rail- 
way propulsion. 

The Liverpool & Manchester was, 
in every respect, one of the great me- 
chanical and financial wonders of the 
time. The direct purpose for which 
it was devised and built has been al- 
ready explained—the connection of a 
great manufacturing mart with the sea- 
port from which it must draw its sup- 
plies and through which it must reach 
a market. “ Whether we regard the 
perseverance of the spirited individuals 
who projected, and after much oppo- 
sition obtained parliamentary permis- 
sion for the undertaking,” says one 
early railroad writer,* ‘“ or whether we 
consider the gigantic nature of the 
work and the natural difficulties, the 
removal of which would have appeared 
to require more than human skill and 
power; the final triumph} over all 
of them and the success fof this grand 
experiment, which for the first time 
excited the wonder and admiration of 
a whole nation at the marvelous power 
of steam thus applied; in whatever 
light we consider the Manchester & 
Liverpool railway, admiration and 
gratitude must be the most prominent 


* ‘Roads and Railroads,’ p. 303. 
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emotions which it is calculated to 
excite.” In measuring the extent of 
the achievements recorded, we must 
bear in mind that the world had as yet 
seen none of the marvelous feats of 
railway engineering so fearlessly under- 
taken and so successfully completed in 
the present day. 

The work proposed between these 
points was of so difficult a nature that 
many wise and disinterested men de- 
clared it to be impossible. But it was 
commenced and carried forward with 
vigor and energy. The distance in a 
nearly straight direction was thirty-one 
miles. A tunnel under Liverpool was 
projected and completed at great labor 
and expense ; an immense viaduct was 
erected over the Sankey valley ; a huge 
bog was encountered at Chat-Moss, and 
a safe passage secured across it only 
after herculean labor and a vast outlay of 
patience, skill and money ; and excava- 
tions through rock and soil were re- 
quired, yet, by 1830, it was completed 
and ready for use, at a cost of nearly 
eight hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. 

A DAY OF TRIUMPH. 

The celebration of the opening of that 
great line was made a national holiday 
by a large portion of England. It wasa 
day of triumph for those who had per- 
formed thelabor and furnished the means 
for its construction, and they were deter- 
mined that the people should rejoice 
with them. The fifteenth of September, 
1830, was set as the auspicious day, 
and long before that preparations of a 
most elaborate character had been 
made. All the rubbish along the whole 
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line was removed ; the track well swept; 
fences erected along the high ground 
on each side of the deep cuttings for 
several miles, to prevent spectators 
from intruding and remove the chances 
for accident ; soldiers and constables 
were employed to keep the road clear 
and the people in their proper places. 
Eight decorated locomotives were 
marshaled to the fore—the Rocket, the 
Northumbrian, the Phcenix, the North 
Star, the Dart, the Comet, the Arrow 
and the Meteor, all built by the Messrs. 
Stephenson at Newcastle. Among the 
distinguished guests who graced the 
occasion were Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington. The Northum- 
brian was appointed to head the 
procession, drawing an elegant carriage 
containing the two eminent men men- 
tioned and some thirty others. Each 
of the other four locomotives drew four 
carriages, with a total of six hundred 
favored guests. The scene has been 
thus described :* “At twenty minutes 
to eleven o’clock the procession com- 
menced its progress towards Manches- 
ter, the Northumbrian taking exclu- 
sively one of the two lines of rail, and 
the rest of the engines the other. A 
periodical writer of the day, who was 
present, states that the brilliancy of the 
procession, the novelty of the sight 
and considerations of the almost bound- 
less advantages of the stupendous 
power about to be put in motion gave 
to the spectacle an unparalleled inter- 
est. On every side the tumultuous voice 
of praise was heard, and countless 
thousands waved their hats to cheer on 





* * Roads and Railroads,’ p. 314. 


the sons of enterprise in this their 
crowning effort. The engines pro- 
ceeded at a moderate speed to- 
ward Wavertree lane, when, increased 
power having been added, they went 
forward with great swiftness, and thou- 
sands of people then fell back, whom 
all the previous efforts of a formid- 
able police could not remove from 
the road. Numerous booths and 
vehicles lined the roads and were 
densely crowded. After passing Waver- 
tree lane, the procession entered the 
deep ravine at Olive mount, and the 
eye of the passenger could scarcely 
find time to rest on the multitudes that 
lined the roads or admire the various 
bridges thrown across this great monu- 
ment of human labor. Shortly after- 
wards, Rainhill bridge was neared, and 
the inclined plane of Sutton began to 
be ascended at a more slackened pace. 
The summit was soon gained, and 
twenty-four miles an hour became the 
maximum of the speed. About noon 
the procession passed over the Sankey 
viaduct. ‘The scene at this point was 
particularly striking. The fields below 
were occupied by thousands, who 
cheered the procession in passing over 
this stupendous edifice ; carriages filled 
the narrow lanes, and vessels on the 
water had been detained, in order that 
their crews might gaze up at the gorge- 
ous pageant passing far above their 
mast-heads. At Parkside, seventeen 
miles from Liverpool, the engines 
stopped to take in a supply of water and 
fuel ; and many of the company having 
alighted in the interval, were walking 
about congratulating each other on the 








truly delightful treat they were enjoy- 
ing, all hearts bounding with joyous 
excitement and every tongue eloquent 
in the praise of the gigantic work now 
completed, and the advantages and 
pleasures it afforded.” 

The one sad event with which the joy 
of the day was clouded is thus de- 
scribed by the same writer: “ The 
Phoenix and North Star having taken in 
their supplies of water and fuel, had re- 
sumed their journey and passed the 
Northumbrian, which remained station- 
ary on the other line, in order that the 
whole train of carriages might here 
pass in review before the Duke of Wel- 
lington and his party. Several gentle- 
men had embraced the opportunity of 
alighting from the state-carriage and 
were walking about on the road, among 
which number was Mr. Huskisson, who 
caught the eye of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. A recognition immediately fol- 
lowed, when the duke extended his 
hand which Mr. Huskisson advanced 
to take. At this moment the Rocket 
came rapidly forward upon the other 
line and a cry of danger was raised. 
Several gentlemen succeeded in regain- 
ing the state-carriage, but Mr. Huskis- 
son, who was in a weak state of health, 
became flurried, and after making two 
attempts to cross the road upon which 
the Rocket was moving, ran back, in 
great agitation, to the side of the duke’s 
carriage.... The door of the state- 
car happened to be wide open, so that 
it was impossible for the Rocket to pass 
without striking it. Mr. Huskisson had 
just grasped hold of this door .. . when 
the Rocket struck it and he was thrown 
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to the ground across one of the rails of 
the line on which the engine was ad- 
vancing, the wheels of which went over 
his leg and thigh and fractured them in 
so dreadful a manner as to produce 
death before the lapse of many hours.” 

In view of this sad accident the duke 
and Mr. Peel desired to terminate all 
festivity and return to Liverpool, but a 
magistrate who was present and who 
knew the people of that city stepped 
forward and said, “ that if the proces- 
sion did not reach Manchester, where 
an unprecedented concourse of people 
was assembled to witness it, he should 
be fearful of the consequence to the 
peace of the town. The directors like- 
wise stated that they were but trustees 
for property to an immense amount; 
that the value of that property might 
be affected if the procession did not go 
on and thus demonstrate the practica- 
bility of locomotive traveling on an ex- 
tensive scale, and that, though the 
illustrious duke and his cortege might 
not deem it advisable, as a matter of 
delicacy, to proceed, yet it was the duty 
of themselves, the directors, to com- 
plete the ceremony of opening the road. 
This reasoning being just, the duke 
consented to proceed, but expressed his 
wish to return as soon as possible and 
refrain from all festivity at Manchester. 
The procession accordingly resumed its 
onward progress and arrived at Man- 
chester at a quarter before three. The 
duke and his party did not alight, but 
the greater portion of the company in 
the other carriages descended and were 
shown into the large upper rooms of the 
company’s warehouses, where they par- 
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took of refreshments. The company 
returned in detached parties, after con- 
siderable delays on the road, to Liver- 
pool. The melancholy accident; which 
deprived an estimable man of his life 
and the country of a talented states- 
man, broke up the union of the party 
and made the termination of the day as 
melancholy as its dawn had been pro- 
pitious.” 

The Liverpool Mercury of Septem- 
ber 17, 1830, furnishes an extended and 
glowing account of the same great oc- 
casion, declaring that but for the sad- 
ness of the accident described, “we 
would rejoice at the completion of a 
work of art which is unrivaled through- 
out the world in its nature, its beauty 
and its utility ; we would revel in giv- 
ing vent to the feelings of national pride 
and of personal gratification of which 
we had a delicious but brief participa- 
tion with hundreds of thousands of our 
countrymen on that day, feelings, in- 
deed, which still exist, because a great 
and glorious work, the result of skill 
and enterprise, has been accomplished, 
adding another to the powerful means 
by which the arts of peace are extend- 
ing commerce and intelligence and 
uniting the great family of man.” 
“Thus ended a pageant,” says the 
same writer in conclusion, “‘ which for 
importance as to its object and grand- 
eur in its details is admitted to have 
exceeded anything ever witnessed. We 
conversed with many gentlemen of 
great experience in public life, who 
spoke of the scene as surpassing every- 
thing they had ever beheld and who 
computed, upon data which they con- 
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sidered to be satisfactory, that not 
fewer than five hundred thousand per- 
sons must have been spectators of the 
procession.” 

The road was immediately opened to 
the use of the public, the Northumbrian 
leaving Liverpool on the Thursday fol- 
lowing with a train containing one 
hundred and thirty passengers and ar- 
riving at Manchester in one hour and 
fifty minutes. In the evening it re- 
turned with one hundred and twenty 
passengers and three tons of luggage, in 
one hour and forty-eight minutes. This 
was the first journey upon the line 
where a fare was charged, the passage 
being made for seven shillings. On 
Friday, the seventeenth, six carriages 
commenced running regularly between 
the two towns.* The railroad had at 
last entered upon its true mission in 
England, and began a wonderful career 
of financial and mechanical success. | 


ENGLISH RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 


Before leaving this branch of our 
subject, a number of points of general 
interest in regard to English railway 
legislation and railway development 
will be briefly submitted. Some idea 
of the rapid growth that followed the 
partial success of the early ventures 
may be gained from the following re- 
markable statement: ¢ “ From the be- 
ginning of the century until the year 
1824, an average of one act a year was 





* The rapid growth of the passenger traffic upon 
this line may be learned from the fact that in the 
year 1836 it carried 522,991 passengers. 

+ ‘A History of Private Bill Legislation,’ Vol. I., 
p. 85. 












passed for the construction of new rail- 
ways, though there were several amend- 
ing statutes applicable to lines already 
sanctioned, and chiefly intended to re- 
lieve existing companies from financial 
difficulties. In the year 1825-6 eighteen 
new railways were authorized. There 
were about five in each subsequent year 
until 1836, when statutory powers were 
obtained for the construction of twenty- 
nine new lines, and in the following year 
fifteen others were authorized. In 1838 
four hundred and ninety miles of rail- 
ways were open for traffic in England 
and Wales, and about fifty miles in Scot- 
land. The cost of constructing these 
lines amounted to £13,300,000. A re- 
action followed upon what afterwards 
appeared the mild excitement of 1836-7. 
It seemed that railway enterprise had 
almost expended itself. Of new pro- 
jects brought forward there were few, 
while there were numerous amending 
acts, seeking further time for the com- 
pletion of lines or larger capital powers, 
and speculators were deterred by find- 
ing how greatly almost every railway 
exceeded its estimated cost.’’* 

To the legislator, as to the mechanic 
and capitalist, new forms of labor and 





* A point in illustration of this fact may be found 
in the history of the Liverpool & Manchester line. 
‘The total expenditure of the company,” says the 
Liverpool Mercury of September 17, 1830, ‘‘in 
actual payments, up to thirty-first of May last, 
was £739.165, 58.; and the directors, in their re- 
port of March last, state that for the finishing of 
the work, wallings, fences, warehouses, etc., a fur- 
ther sum of £80,834, 15s. will be necessary, thus 
making the whole sum expended on this magnificent 
and national undertaking £820,000, or more than 
double the estimate made in the first prospectus of 
the company.” At the end of 1835 this cost had 
reached £1, 195,000. 
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responsibility were opened by this new 
species of transportation, and we find 
the ablest men in parliament using their 
influence to advance the cause of the 
railway, and yet hold its accompanying 
evils in check. In 1836 a royal com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose 
of considering a general system of rail- 
ways for Ireland, and “the best mode 
of directing the development of this 
new means of intercourse into the 
channels where the greatest advantage 
may be obtained by the smallest out- 
lay, with a view to developing the re- 
sources of the country.” In 1837 a 
select committee was appointed to re- 
port what measures it would be just and 
expedient to adopt for the purpose of 
securing to the public the benefit of rail. 
way conveyance for the mails, and one 
year later a report came therefrom rec- 
ommending that the post-office should 
have power to run its own engines on a 
railway where a train conveyed passen- 
gers, without paying tolls—which sug- 
gestion was not adopted. In 1840 
another select committee that had been 
appointed by the house of commons, 
reported that “the right secured to the 
public by the railway acts, of running 
their engines and carriages on the rail- 
ways,f was practically a dead letter,” 
because, first, no provision had been 
made for ensuring to independent trains 
and engines access to stations and 
watering places along the lines; sec- 
ond, that rates for toll limited by the 


+ It may not be generally known, that when rail- 
roads were first proposed, it was intended that any 





man might run his own engines and cars over them, - 


on the proper payment of tolls—after the manner 
of private canal-boats on the canals. 
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48 
act were almost always so high as to 
make it difficult for independent persons 
to work at a profit; and third, because 
the necessity of placing the running 
of all trains under the complete control 
of one head interposed numerous dif- 
ficulties in the way of independent 
traders. 

By an act passed in 1841—which act 
virtually placed all railroads then con- 
structed or which should thereafter be 
constructed under government control, 
where it has since remained—it was pro- 
vided that no new railway for the con- 
veyance of goods or passengers should 
be opened without previous notice to 
the board of trade, and that said board 
should be empowered to appoint officers 
to inspect all new railways.* The board 
was also empowered to compel the 
various companies to make returns of 
all statistics or facts connected with the 
various lines, that might be desired. 
In 1842 the powers of the board were 
changed, in the notice to be given 
before the opening of a railway should 
be confined to passenger lines ; and the 
act by which this change was made 
declared that “no railway shall be 
considered a passenger railway if two- 
thirds or more of the gross annual 
revenue of such railway shall be de- 
rived from the carriage thereon of 
coals, ironstone or other metals or 
minerals.” 

The remaining important points of 





* In this government control of English railways, 
under the act of 1841, our congress finds the prece- 
dent and much of the law under which the Interstate 
Railway act was passed. The above was the first 
instance in England of the government assuming 
authority over the railroads. 
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British railway legislation before 1850 
may be briefly summed up as follows : 
An act, in 1844, to give government 
power to control, to a certain extent, 
the profits of roads in certain named 
contingencies; giving the treasury 
power to purchase railways sanctioned 
at any future session upon payment of 
twenty-five years’ purchase of the 
annual divisible profits for three years 
previously, if not under ten per cent. per 
annum ; toregulate the manner in which 
a company’s capital should be raised 
and further capital borrowed ; to define 
the rights of shareholders, and powers 
and duties of directors; to regulate 
the acquisition of land; to regulate the 
construction of railways and matters 
connected therewith ; to define the dis- 
tricts to which the broad-gauge was to 
be limited, and rendering it compulsory 
on all railway companies in other parts 
of Great Britain toadhere to the narrow- 
gauge of four feet and eight and one- 
half inches ; + and the passage of an act 
establishing a board of commissioners 
of railways, to whom the powers pos- 
sessed by the board of trade were trans- 
ferred. 

I am tempted to close this chapter of 





+ The gauge or width between the two rails form- 
ing a track is one of the points in railways which 
has excited much discussion. On the earlier rail- 
ways it was of little consequence, provided a good 
horse-path could be secured without interfering with 
the rails. Four feet was not an uncommon width, 
but many lines were less. Some of the colliery rail- 
ways were four feet eight and a half inches, and 
from these the Stockton & Darlington, Liverpool 
& Manchester and other lines took their gauge. 
The advantage of uniformity has led all English 
roads to follow this example, excepting the Great 
Western and its tributary lines, which is seven feet 
in width. 




















the railroad’s wonderful history with the 
reproduction of a gravely advanced 
series of arguments put forward at an 
early day by an English writer upon 
railway subjects, in which he labored 
to prove that the railroad was safer as 
a means of travel than any other 
means of locomotion. His calm and 
judicial statements carry a touch of the 
ludicrous to the readers and travelers 
of to-day ; but we must bear in mind 
that he addressed a public prejudiced 
against the steam-car, and afraid the 
mechanics had constructed a Franken- 
stein they might not be able to control. 

He argues after this fashion : 

1. It certainly appears that a railway 
must be less dangerous than a high- 
road, because it is flat instead of hilly ; 
because a surface of iron is smoother 
than a surface of broken stones; be- 
cause the lip of the rail which confines 
the wheels is an extra security not ob- 
tained on the common road; and be- 
cause wagons, vans, carts, private car- 
riages and all other vehicles, as well as 
horses and cattle belonging to the 
public, are rigorously excluded. 

2. A railway car is less dangerous 
than a stage or mail-coach, because its 
centre of gravity, when empty, is low 
instead of high ; because its passengers 
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sit low instead of high; inside and not 
outside ; because its axles, receiving no 
jerks, are less liable to break ; and con- 
sequently because, altogether, it is less 
liable to overset. 

3. A locomotive engine must be less 
dangerous than four horses, because it 
is not liable to run away, tumble down, 
or shy at strange objects or noises ; be- 
cause it has no vice in it; because it is 
not, like a horse, retained and guided 
by numberless straps and buckles, the 
breaking of any one of which would 
make it take fright; and, lastly, be- 
cause by the opening of a valve, its 
restless, enterprising spirit can at any 
moment be turned adrift, leaving noth- 
ing behind: it but a dull, harmless, 
empty copper vessel. 

4. If a railway train at full speed 
were to run against the solid brick work 
of a tunnel, or go over one of the steep 
embankments, the effect would, mechan- 
ically, be infinitely greater, but perhaps 
not more fatal to the passengers, than 
if the mail at its common pace were to 
do the same. Besides, a coach is ex- 
posed to numberless chances of acci- 
dent, from which the railway train is 
altogether free. 


J. H. Kennepy. 


[Zo be continued.] 


[NoTE.-—The author acknowledges himself under still further obligations to Rush R. Sloane, esq., of 
Sandusky, for suggestions as to sources of information in the above, and for the generous use of the large 


railway library which Mr. Sloane has been collecting through many years past. ] 
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DR. JULIAN HARMON. 


In a recent number of this magazine* 
there appeared an extended sketch of the 
life and eminent medical services. of Dr. 
John B. Harmon of Warten, Ohio, who 
had the good fortune not only to leave 
behind him a name for usefulness and 
skill of which any man might be proud, 
but also a worthy successor, in’a son, who 
took up his work where he left off; and 


has continued it with an honorable suc- 


cess ever since. In that sketch the early 
fortunes of a pionéer family in the wilder- 
ness have been’ related, and need not be 
repeated here: © 

This son, Dr.’ Julian: ion, also of 
Warren, was botn’af the: family home in 
that city, on ‘August i: ‘1824. 
date early ‘enough t to give him some ‘idea 
of what practice’ of ‘medicine meéant. in a 
new and sparsély. settled country, but he 
had an inborn love of the profession and 
an incentive in: thé career of his father 
nothing could daunt; and he determined 
to follow that profession ‘at any cost of 
study and toil, After the proper prepara- 
tion in the schools at home, he proceeded 
to the old Western Reserve college at 
Hudson, from which he graduated on 
August 11, 1846. He then proceeded 
to the Cleveland Medical college, from 
which he also graduated on February 28, 
1849. Returning home he entered his 
father’s office and practiced in connection 
with ‘and-under the -direction of that old 





* May, 1886, p. 59. 


It was at a 


veteran until the retirement of the latter, 
on March 1, 1854—a five years of teach- 
ing that gave him an experience and 
practical insight into his profession that 
no other form of medical instruction 
could have furnished. He then con- 
ducted his office without assistance until 
June, 1860, when he became associated 
with Dr. J. T. Smith. In 1861 the latter 
became an assistant surgeon in the Second 
Ohio . Volunteer cavalry, when Dr. 
Harmon continued his rides during the 
war, in which time his practice became very 
extensive. » Some idea of the extent of the 
labor-he.was called upon to perform may 
be: gleaned from the fact that, in the 
winter of 1862-3, he rode on horseback, 
through snow and mud, for ninety consec- 
utive: days; a trip of from thirty-two to 
fifty-two miles daily, besides going on foot, 
evenings and mornings, around the town ; 
and on:one night he walked six miles, 
between eight and eleven o’clock, after 
riding fifty-one miles. Small and delicates 
he seemed unfitted for such heavy work, but 
the field was large and the demands 
urgent, and he could not reconcile it with - 
his duty as a physician to refuse any call 
where there was need of help. 

It was because of the severity of these 
labors and the tax laid upon his strength 
that, in 1865, he was induced to go into 
the drug business. The venture was not 
a profitable one, and on April 1, 1868, he 
abandoned it, after a loss of some sixteen 






































thousand dollars, of which two thousand 
remained for him to pay, which he did in 
the next four years. He resumed practice 
in his old office with Dr. Metcalf, until 
April, 1875, since which date he has been 
alone. His success has been commensu- 
rate with his talents and industry, and his 
judgment has come to be relied upon in 
critical cases, far and near. As a physician 
he has ever been prompt in attendance, 
quick to recognize and skillful to combat 
the dangerous forms of disease. He was 
eminently successful in 1854 during an 
epidemic of vesicular bronchitis among 
children; and again during the great 
prevalence of scarlet fever and diphtheria 
from 1861 to 1864, he lost but very few 
out of a large number of cases. In the 
gravest accidents of obstetric practice, he 
has been prompt, skillful and successful. 
For over thirty years he has cured whoop- 
ing-cough, by rational treatment, in a few 
days, learned through hints derived from 
his father. In 1878 he devised an invari- 
ably successful plan for the expulsion of 
tape-worms, which involved the use of 
chloroform—probably its first use for 
that purpose. He has in every respect been 
a successful physician and surgeon, and 
has well earned the regard and honor in 
which he is held by the public and the 
profession alike. 

One who is thoroughly devoted toa 
profession, and especially that of med- 
icine, has little desire for outside labors 
or public life of any kind, and Dr. Har- 
mon has made it a rule to seek no place 
that would lead him therefrom; and such 
labors as he has performed have been 
almost altogether in the direction of his 
profession. He acted as examining sur- 
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geon for Trumbull county, for pensions, 
for a long period of years; is an active 
member of the Trumbull County, North- 
eastern Ohio and Ohio State Medical 
societies ; and has been a trustee of the 
Newburgh Hospital for the Insane and 
of the Western Reserve college. For 
many years he acted as surgeon for the 
Cleveland & Mahoning and Atlantic & 
Great Western Railroad companies, and 
managed some desperately bad cases with 
gratifying success. 

The domestic life of Dr. Harmon has 
been one of alternating lights and shades, 
and he has shared some of the best joys 
of a bright home life and passed under 
some of the darkest shadows of grief. 
On July 30, 1857, he-was married to J. 
Rebecca Swift, daughter of George and 
Olive (Kinsman) Swift, and to the twain 
two daughters and one son were born. 
The sudden loss of his wife, on February 
13, 1868, was a severe blow, as she was 
a good wife and mother in the truest 
sense of the word. Brilliant and sociable, 
unwearying and devoted to -her family 
and friends, generous and helpful, she 
was taken away just when she would have 
been of the highest value to her husband 
and children. Dr. Harmon was again 
married, on June 6, 1871, to Mary E. 
Bostwick, daughter of L. L. and Margaret 
Bostwick of Canfield, by whom he has 
one son living, an elder having died on 
October 26, 1881. The loss of Captain 


Harmon’s son Ellis (whom the doctor 
had adopted) at thirteen years of age, 
and his own son Charlie, at nine years, 
both of malignant diphtheria, were severe 
disappvintments of his hopes 
future. 


in the 


























But Dr. Harmon is of that sunny, pa- 
tient disposition that makes the best of 
everything, and he is still resolute to do 
his best and willing to make good use 
of the talents that have been entrusted 
to his care. 
men of his section, and many people in 
all directions will listen to the counsel and 
accept the services of no one else. He 


has lived a life of purity and honesty, 


and with integrity unsullied, he “ bids 
fair to keep his ship afloat awhile longer, 
and bring her to port in good trim at last.” 
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He is still one of the active 






Unassuming in manner, devoid of all 
trickery, frank in speech, clear in convic- 
tions, enthusiastic in the love of his pro- 
fession, fairly called “a chip from the 
granite block,” of him it has been well 
said that he is a most worthy son, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of a most worthy 
sire. 

In 1885-6 he replaced the old home 
on High street with a brick mansion, which 
is pronounced by good judges one of the 
model homes of the city. 

W. H. Brett. 








I HAVE been requested to present at 
this meeting of the pioneers some facts 
relating to the early anti-slavery movement 
and to give such information as I can 
regarding the so-called underground rail- 
road upon the Firelands and in Sandusky; 
the names of some of the active friends 
of the line, together with other matters 
connected with this subject, as would be 
of interest. In my opinion, there exists 
at the present time some misapprehen- 
sion upon these matters, and I shall place 
before you a few facts connected with the 
inception of the anti-slavery movement 
that will show the condition of affairs at 
that time and since; shall refer to some 
of the legislation on the subject of slaves, 
and shall also give some instances of 
escape and the circumstances connected 





*This able and interesting address was delivered 
before the Firelands Historical society, at Milan, 
Erie county, Ohio, February 22, 1888, by Honor- 
able Rush R. Sloane of Sandusky. 
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therewith. It was said by the poet, that 
“distance lends enchantment to the view;” 
and in regard to the escape of fugitive 
slaves by what was called the under. 
ground road, I am convinced that the 
number passing over this line has been 
greatly magnified in the long period of 
time since this road ceased to run its 
always irregular trains. 

Born in Sandusky upon the Firelands, 
and familiar with events occurring there 
from my early boyhood, I am fully im- 
pressed with the belief that before the 
year 1837 the fugitives who escaped 
through Sandusky were conducted and 
aided almost wholly by black men, of 
whom John Jackson, Grant Ritchie, Isaac 
Brown, John Hampton, William Wilson, 
Thomas Butler, Samuel Carr, George 
Robertson, Samuel Floyd, John and 
Alfred Winfield, John B. Lott, Robert 
Holmes, Bazel Brown and Andy Robin- 
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son, Peter Anderson, Black Jack, William 
Butler and John Hamilton, Andrew Ham- 
ilton and Benjamin Johnson, all then 
living in Sandusky, were the most prom- 
inent. A fair presentation of these mat- 
ters will compel me to go outside the 
limits prescribed for some events that will 
tend to show the temper of the country 
concerning the question of slavery, and 
I may leave my subject entirely, at times, 
in order to give a clear exposition of the 
circumstances that caused the under- 
ground railroad to flourish; and I must 
ask your kind indulgence, and direct your 
attention to some facts which, though 
known, perhaps are not before you so 
vividly as I wish them in this connection. 

And here I will speak a word of the 
American Colonization society which was 
in full and successful operation for eighteen 
years. Founded in December, 1816, at 


the city of Washington, it numbered 
among its life members many of the fore- 


most men of the Nation. James Madison 
was its president, and among its vice- 
presidents, which included one from each 
state, were Henry Clay, Bishop White, 
Daniel Webster, Richard Rush, Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, Bishop McKendric, Gar- 
rett Smith and others. Admitting the 
evil of slavery, the American society for 
colonizing the free people of color de- 
manded and suggested the remedy. It was 
not to interfere with vested rights; not 
to invade the Constitution ; not act upon 
the slave population except through the 
medium of the master. In 1821 the site 
of the colony of Liberia was purchased 
by this society and the town of Monro- 
via was established. By the year 1831 
over three thousand emigrants had gone 
3 


out there from the United States, of whom 
over one thousand had been slaves lib- 
erated by their masters. In the year suc- 
ceeding, eleven hundred and _ thirteen 
emigrated to the colony. Distant tribes 
visited it for the purposes of trade, and 
over ten thousand natives in the immediate 
vicinity voluntarily placed themselves 
under the colony, and begged that their 
children might be taught to use their own 
language, “after the white man’s fashion,” 
and by the year 1833 over fifty thousand 
natives were embraced within its territorial 
jurisdiction. This colony has been a last- 
ing benefit to the continent of Africa and 
an undecaying monument to the honor of 
America. To illustrate the feeling on the 
question of slavery at djfferent periods, I 
will cite a few instances where violent out- 
breaks were brought about by attempts 
to even advocate the overthrow of slavery. 
July 10, 1834, serious riots commenced in 
the city of New York, occasioned by the 
discussions consequent on certain anti- 
slavery lectures that had been delivered. 
They continued until the twelfth of the 
same month, when the mayor was com- 
pelled to issue a proclamation in order to 
suppress them. August 12 of the same 
year ‘a riot occurred in Philadelphia from 
a similar cause, and forty houses were 
destroyed by the mob. On July 27, 
1835, a large mass meeting was held in 
the city of New York to take action to 
disapprove the measures adopted by cer- 
tain societies to effect the abolition of 
slavery. Like meetings were held about 
the same time in Boston, Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati. 

June 23 of the same year great excite- 
ment was created in Sandusky by the at- 
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tempt of one S. G. Wilson, a traveling 
agent for the Liberator, published at Bos- 
ton and edited by William Lloyd Garrison, 
to lecture on slavery at the Methodist 
church. He had obtained the consent of 
John Beatty, esq., a prominent Methodist 
and Abolitionist, and then the mayor of 
the town, to use the church, but, on ac- 
count of the hostility of the people, it 
was not considered safe to allow him its 
use, and it was finally closed against him. 
A decidedly heated discussion of the ad- 
visability of allowing the use of the 
church for such a purpose took place at 
the mayor’s office, and was participated in 
by John Beatty on behalf of the lecturer 
and in favor of allowing him the use of 
the church, and by Colonel John N. 
Sloane in opposition. The sympathy of 


the people was with the latter at that 


time. 

January 22, 1836, an immense anti- 
slavery meeting was held in Cincinnati, 
and resolutions denouncing the course of 
anti-slavery societies were adopted. July 
30 of the same year an anti-abolition 
mob at Cincinnati destroyed the printing 
press of Mr. Birney, the editor of the 
Philanthropist, and committed other 
outrages. On August 21, 1837, the 
office of the Observer, an abolition news- 
paper owned by Rev. E. B. Lovejoy and 
published at Alton, Illinois, was destroyed 
bya mob. And afterwards, on the seventh 
of November, 1837, Mr. Lovejoy’s new 
and third press was destroyed by an angry 
mob, Lovejoy himself killed, a victim to 
the right, to a free press, to slavery, and 
the first martyr to liberty and freedom in 
the United States. At the trial for these 
crimes the rioters, Lovejoy’s murderers, 
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were acquitted. On the seventeenth day 
of May, 1838, Pennsylvania hall in Phila- 
delphia, an elegant building which had 
just been erected for scientific and polit- 
ical lectures, including especially the dis- 


cussion of the abolition of slavery, was 


destroyed by a mob of many thousands. 
Benjamin Lundy was the apostle of aboli- 
tion agitation, the John Baptist in this 
work, and before the end of 1831 had 
raised his voice in Maryland, Virginia, 
Tennessee and Ohio against slave-keep- 
ing, and in this year united with Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison in the publication of 
the Liberator of Boston, which was con- 
tinued thirty-five years, until every slave in 
all our country was free. For several years 
they had only few followers, and in all our 
land this paper was almost the only visi- 
ble sign of opposition to American slavery. 
The mobs and violence occurring in the 
years 1834, 1835, 1836 and 1837 greatly 
advanced their work and strengthened 
and increased their followers. Lundy had 
published, as early as 1821, at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, a monthly journal called 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
before which time no one had ever 
talked about other than gradual emanci- 
pation. As it was, few took to Lundy’s 
views and he soon removed his paper for 
want of support. He afterwards, for a 
time, published the paper monthly in 
Tennessee and Maryland. Lundy and 
Thomas Garrett of Delaware were un- 
doubtedly the two men who first in- 
fluenced slaves to escape, but the 
instances were not frequent, and those 
who escaped remained in hiding in the 
free states, and slavery was not abolished in 
New York state until July 4, 1827. Before 
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the years 1826 and 1827 a few slaves only 
reached Canada, but the number of these 
refugees so increased that at the session 
of 1828 a resolution passed the house of 
representatives of the United States that 
the President be requested to open nego- 
tiations with the government of Great 
Britain to surrender fugitive slaves taking 
refuge in Canada or forbid their entry in 
the future. The application was made by 
our minister, and, let it be said to the 
glory of the British government, it was 
refused. In 1829 occurred in Cincinnati 
a most disgraceful mob, which continued 
for three days and during which time the 
angry masses held possession of the 
town. The trustees of the township had 


attempted to remove the blacks, some two 
thousand or more in number, it being 
contrary to law for them to remain in the 


state. The blacks (all free blacks) re- 
sisted and barricaded their houses. Blood 
was spilt and at last a truce ensued, and 
the result was the blacks sent a delegation 
to the province of Canada asking for a 
place of refuge under a monarchy. The 
reply of the governor of Canada was, 
“ Tell the Republicans on your side that 
we royalists do not know men by their 
color.” The blacks removed and this was 
the first black settlement made in Canada, 
and more than one thousand found a 
home in the settlement called Wilberforce 
before the end of 1830. And from this 
time, when the slaves and blacks as well as 
their masters knew that in Canada they 
could find a home and a government that 
would not surrender them, but protect 
them, can be dated the commencement 
of the operations of the underground 
railroad. 


It was not until the fourth of March, 
1836, that in all the American Union 
could the bare privilege of even a hearing 
before a committee be awarded the 
Abolitionists by the legislature of any of 
the states. In 1837-8-40 and as late as 
1841 gag rules were passed by congress to 
strike down the sacred right of petition 
which should ask for the abolition of 
slavery and of the buying and selling of 
slaves, and that the same be laid upon the 
table without printing or debate and that 
no action be taken thereon. And when 
this was done, well might Adams and 
Giddings exclaim, ‘‘ We are in the seething 
hell of American slavery.” An intelligent 
understanding of the question has required 
me to point out the unpopularity of anti- 
slavery movements, and compare the pre- 
vailing sentiment of those days with that 
which succeeded later. Thus will you 
also see why such an institution as the 
underground railroad was introduced. 
For, in the light of the present day, it 
seems almost impossible that it should 
have been necessary to resort to such 
secret measures to help a poor bondman 
to freedom in this free state of Ohio, and 
especially across these Firelands, settled as 
they were with a liberty-loving people. 
But slavery was not then regarded as it 
was afterwards. Slaves were looked upon 
as the rightful property of their owners, and 
it was incumbent om law-abiding citizens 
to return them rather than aid them to 
escape. While people perhaps would not 
actively oppose the attempts of these 
fugitives to escape, they did not openly 
espouse their cause, and the popu- 
lar feeling at this time may safely be said 
to have been unfavorable to aid being 




















afforded them to escape. The occurrences 
to which I have alluded were received by 
the public as the legitimate results of the 
teachings of Garrison, Lucretia Mott, 
Abbey Kelly and Francis Wright. The 
underground railroad, so called, was the 
outgrowth of the concerted action of 
people friendly to the slaves, and who 
were willing for principle’s sake to give 
their services; time and money to these 
fugitives, though at the risk of prosecution 
and pecuniary loss. The charter was of 
divine authority and its command was, 
“Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you.’’ Its conductors, 
agents and managers believed that they 
should obey God rather than man. The 
road was secretly operated. It pub- 
lished no reperts, it declared no earthly 
dividends to its stockholders, and to all 
its passengers it supplied, without charge, 
free through tickets to the land of freedom 
in Canada, including lodging and meals. 
They established across the state of Ohio 
a line of stations, from the Ohio river on 
the south, to Lake Erie on the north. 
These stations were generally at or near 
farm-houses, and nearly always the homes 
of friendly Abolitionists. Here the 
fugitive was concealed during the day, 
and at night carried in covered convey- 
ance to the next station, and there turned 
over to other friends who would care for 
them, and in turn give them into the 
hands of someone else for like treat- 
ment. In this way the tedious journey 
was made across the state, and finally, at 
Sandusky, passage was procured for Canada 
—“the goal of their desire, the Mecca of 
their hope.” 

It must be remembered that prior to 
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1850 there was no line of steam railroad 
completed between the river and lake, 
and that a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles had to be traversed in wagons, 
at night, inthe midst of a people largely 
opposed to any interference with slavery, 
and with prejudice against fugitive slaves. 
These facts, together with the laws then in 
force, rendered the escape of a slave a 
difficult matter, and the act of aiding or 
abetting such an escape dangerous to 
one’s person and property. The men 
who engaged in these friendly offices said, 
“ Duty is ours, consequences are God’s,” 
and they deserve our highest praise for 
bravery and devotion to what they con- 
sidered their duty, and an impartial pos- 
terity will award them the credit they so 
justly merit. It is one thing to champion 
a cause when it is in disfavor, quite an- 
other when it has become popular and 
strong with the people. Humane and 
generous in its conception, thorough and 
complete in its simple methods, this in- 
stitution accomplished much good and 
brought everlasting happiness and joy to 
the heart of manya human soul. The first 
white man upon the Firelands then in the 
old county of Huron, and residing in 
Huron township, and one of the first 
men in the state of Ohio to aid fugitive 
slaves, was Judge Jabez Wright, one of 
the three first associate judges who held 
the first term of court in old Huron county 
in 1815. He never failed when oppor- 
tunity offered to lend a helping hand to 
the fugitives, secreting them when nec- 
essary, feeding them when hungry, cloth- 
ing and employing them—a rarely good 
and excellent man. My tather knew him 
well since 1815, when he first met him at 














court at Avery, the year my father came 
into the state. Judge Wright always had 
one or more fugitives upon his farm and 
lands. This statement I have confirmed 
by a lady of perfect reliability, Mrs. Henry 
F. Merry of Sandusky, now seventy-eight 
years of age, and the first white person 
born upon the Firelands. She told me 
that early in the year 1824 she was living 
at Judge Wright’s, teacher of his children, 
and at that time a fugitive slave was in 
his employ who had been there several 
years, and was the first black man she 
ever saw. This fugitive’s name was James, 
and in 1825 he was reclaimed by his 
master and taken away; but he escaped, 
returned and again lived at Judge 
Wright’s, Bazel Brown, mentioned above, 
lived some time at Judge Wright’s. I 
believe the first runaway slave to reach 
Sandusky was in the fall of 1820. He 
had come on foot across the state, and on 
the same day that he arrived, his master, 
named Riley, also came on horseback in 
close pursuit. The slave had been secreted 
by Captain P. Shephard, aided by “ John,” 
the black hostler,in the barn belonging to 
the tavern, then kept by C. W. Marsh, on 
the same spot where Scott’s hotel now 
stands. For three days the master, aided 
by Captain Shephard (to whom he had 
offered three hundred dollars in gold in 
case he should find the slave for him), 
waited, searched and watched, for the 
master had tracked the slave to Abner 
Strong’s, on Strong’s Ridge, and knew he 
must be in the vicinity, but to no purpose. 
The slave could not be found, and on the 
fourth day after the arrival of Riley, the 
steamboat Walk-in-the-Water stopped in 
port, and he took the boat for Detroit. 
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Captain Shephard then started with his 
small sail-boat (the slave on board) for 
Malden, where he was landed safely be- 
fore the end of the next day—the first run- 
away slave landed in Canada, of whom I 
find any account. Riley, in a few days, re- 
turned, paid his bills at Marsh’s tavern and 
departed homeward, but without his slave. 
In September, 1830, Josiah Hansen escaped 
from slavery in Kentucky with his wife 
and four children, and in October arrived 
at Venice, where a kind Scotchman, cap- 
tain of a small two-masted vessel, agreed 
to take himseif and family on board and 
carry them to Buffalo. Venice at that 
time was quite a town, and Sandusky in 
those days was described in the Cleveland 
Herald as a place (near Venice) where 
steamboats sometimes stopped to wood. 
After loading the vessel with corn, the 
captain sailed over to Bull’s island and 
there came too and at night sent back the 
small boat for the blacks. They were soon 
on board and after a two days’ passage 
safely reached Buffalo, and the kind- 
hearted Scotch captain on the twenty- 
eighth day of October landed the escaped 
slaves in Canada. 

In the year 1831 a fugitive named Tice 
Davids came over the line and lived just 
back of Sandusky ; he had come directly 
from Ripley, Ohio, where he crossed the 
Ohio river. He remained some time at 
Sandusky and then went to Canada. It 
was told of him that he gave the name to 
the underground road in this way. When 
he was running away his master,a Ken- 
tuckian, was in close pursuit and pressing 
him so hard that when the Ohio river was 
reached he had no alternative but to jump 
in and swim across, It took his master 
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some time to secure a skiff in which he 
and his aid followed the swimming fugi- 
tive, keeping him in sight until he had 
landed. Once on shore, however, he 
could not find him. No one had seen 
him. And after a long and unsuccessful 
search the disappointed slave-master went 
into Ripley, and when inquired of as to 
what had become of his slave, said he 
could not tell ; that he had searched all 
the openings, but he could not find him ; 
that he was close behind him when the 
boy got on shore, and he thought “ the 
nigger must have gone off on an under- 
ground road.” This story was repeated 
with a good deal of amusement, and this 
incident gave the name to the line. First, 
the underground, afterwards, “ Under- 
ground Railroad.” 

The colored man, Grant Ritchie, pre- 


viously mentioned, opened the first barber 
shop in Sandusky, and was the earliest 
and most active agent of the line, and 


always successful in his operations. On 
one occasion, when through his interfer- 
ence and efforts several fugitives had es- 
caped to Canada, and there being no 
responsible person to sue for the value of 
the lost chattels, the slave-owners caused 
Ritchie to be arrested before a justice of 
the peace and prosecuted for an assault 
upon the claimant. The lawyer for the 
prosecution was F. D. Parish, L. S. 
Beecher being counsel for Ritchie. The 
justice bound Ritchie over to the court of 
common pleas of Huron county. At the 
next term, when this case was called at 
Norwalk, Mr. Beecher appeared as coun- 
sel for Ritchie, and after the defendant 
had pleaded not guilty, Mr. Beecher 
asked him in a voice loud enough to be 


heard over the court-room (the court and 
lawyers knowing he had a barber shop in 
Sandusky), “ What his business was there ; 
whether he had come over to shave the 
court ?” Ritchie replied that he did not 
have his kit with him, and Mr. Beecher, 
in a sotto voce, then told him “To go 
and get it.” Soon after, when the prose- 
cution was ready to go on with the case, 
Ritchie was not in court, and this was 
the last of the prosecution. It was not 
supposed that anyone was anxious to con- 
vict him, now that the slave-masters were 
not there. Ritchie removed to Canada in 
1834, and afterwards returned to San- 
dusky in 1841, visiting Rev. Thomas 
Boston, to whom he expressed his great 
surprise at learning that Mr. Parish had 
become an Abolitionist. He said that 
when he left Sandusky Mr. Parish was as 
bitter an enemy as the fugitive slaves had. 
Mr. Boston could hardly believe this, and 
called on Mr. Parish to learn the facts. 
Mr. Parish said to him, ‘‘ Yes, what 
Ritchie says is true. I did prosecute 
them, but the Lord opened my eyes, and 
I intend to make up for those acts.” And 
he did. 

Benjamin Johnson, a slave, came to 
Sandusky over the road about the time 
Ritchie left. He was soon after arrested 
under the claim of his owner and brought 
before John Wheeler, esq., in Portland 
township (Sandusky), F. D. Parish ap- 
pearing for the claimant, and L. S. Beecher 
for Johnson. It was claimed by Mr. 
Parish that Johnson was a fugitive 
slave and owned by the claimant. Mr. 
Beecher admitted that the man was a 
fugitive slave, but that he was not the 
property of the claimant. Mr. Beecher 











told his counsel that he had never seen 
the claimant before. The testimony of 
the claimant himself disclosed the fact 
that after Johnson’s escape he had met 
Johnson’s former owner in this state, and 
that while in Ohio he purchased of him 
the fugitive; that the bill of sale was 
drafted, dated and executed in Ohio. On 
these facts Mr. Beecher claimed Johnson 
could not be held. Ohio wasa free state, 
and a transfer and sale of slave property 
could not be legally made within its do- 
main. ‘Squire Wheeler sustained this 
position and Johnson was discharged. He 
died many years ago in Sandusky. For 
years after securing the discharge of John- 
son, Mr. Beecher would speak of him as 
‘his nigger,” because he had cleared 
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him in the above manner, This was prob- | 


ably the only attempt ever made to sell a 
slave in Ohio. Who that has known F. 
D. Parish since 1835 could believe that 
he ever, even professionally, was engaged 
in the attempt to reclaim fugitive slaves, 
or that he was ever other than an Aboli- 
tionist? Yet such was the fact, and up 
to the year 1835 Mr. Parish was not an 
Abolitionist, but a member of the Colon- 
ization society. After this time he be- 
came as zealous in the cause as William 
Lloyd Garrison, and, like Paul after his 
conversion, “abounded in good works ” 
and was faithful to the end. 

It was not until October 21, 1835, 
that Garrett Smith of New York severed 
his connection with the Colonization so- 
ciety and joined the ranks of the Aboli- 
tionists, of which body he soon became 
so conspicuous a member. One can 
scarcely comprehend the extent of the 
hostility that existed in 1835 to the Aboli- 
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tionists. Something of its force can be 
inferred from the fact that not a single 
church in the city of Boston, the ‘Cradle 
of Liberty and the Seat of Learning and 
Liberal Thought,” could be obtained for 
a lecture on slavery. And in New York 
the demand was made of Arthur Tappan, 
a wholesale merchant, to resign at the 
peril of the loss of his business the office 
of president of “The American Anti- 
Slavery Society,” to which demand he 
made the emphatic reply, “I will be 
hanged first.” In 1838 one Davis came to 
Sandusky by underground. Afterwards 
he removed to Cleveland, where he died, 
having accumulated quite a property. 
Another of the early runaways from Ken- 
tucky was William Hamilton, who came 
by railroad to Xenia, and thence to San- 
dusky, traveling only at night. Soon after 
this came father, Lason and his wife, bring- 
ing with them a little girl. The latter, 
now Mrs. Nancy Boyd, still resides at 
Sandusky. Also about same time came 
Daniel Brown and wife. Mr. Brainard of 
Berlin used to conduct slaves, generally 
aided with money and teams by Mr. O. C. 
Tillinghast, also of Berlin, most reliable 
and earnest men, both now dead. Seth 
and Elder Ben Parker of Peru, Huron 
county, Ohio, received, cared for and 
placed in charge of good conductors any 
slaves that might be brought to that sta- 
tion, Abner Strong of Strong’s Ridge, 
Lyme, Huron county, Ohio, was always 
ready to receive, care for and send to 
Sandusky, in good conveyance, the fugi- 
tives who reached that “Strong” and safe 
station. I am proud to say he was my 
mother’s father. After the year 1836 
there was hardly a time that H. F. Merry 
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of Sandusky had not one or more fugi- 
tives in his employ. He was a good and 
early friend of theirs, and always ready to 
assist them in any way. S. Bell, a fugi- 
tive, lived with Mr. Merry in 1839. In 
the winter of 1839-40 a party of four 
' runaways arrived in Sandusky, but were 
so closely pursued by their owners that it 
was thought best they should not be kept 
in town, even if secreted, and as the ice 
in the lake was not strong enough to bear 
a horse and sleigh, they were conducted 
over the bay to the Peninsula Point, 
whence next morning, on a bright, clear 
day, they started on their perilous journey 
to Canada. They had to proceed with 
the greatest caution, hugging close to the 
shore of Kelly’s island, and thence on to 
Point au Pelee, where in the evening they 
In 1843 a fugitive 


arrived in safety. 
named Joe Daniel came over the line to 


Sandusky. Mr. Parish took him to Rev. 
Thomas Boston, then living in Perkins 
township. He remained some time, but 
fearing he might be captured, Mr. Boston 
advised him to go to Canada, and he em- 
barked with the intention of going there. 
While in Detroit en” route he obtained a 
situation on the steamboat Swu/fana, and 
had made trips on her but was discovered, 
while thus employed, by his master, who 
was traveling on the boat and who at 
once reclaimed him and carried him back 
to Virginia. In less than three weeks 
Daniel was a passenger over the line a sec- 
ond time. He reached Sandusky in 
safety, and after a short stop made his way 
to Canada. In 1829 a fugitive about 
twenty-two years of age, named Price, 
arrived in Sandusky over the underground 
road, and after a time went to work in 
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Perkins township, burning lime for Sam- 
uel Walker. He was a faithful, excellent 
boy, and strong asa giant. He had left 
behind him in Kentucky a sweetheart for 
whom he pined, and to whom he seemed 
greatly attached. His master learned 
where he was at work, and arranged with 
a couple of men to capture and deliver 
the boy into his hands, which accom- 
plished, he would take him before an 
officer and prove his property. Knowing 
his fondness for this girl, the men hired to 
effect his capture were instructed to tell 
him that she had also run away and ona 
certain night would be at the “Sulphur 
Spring,” a place in the woods just south 
of Oakland cemetery, near Sandusky. 
Late on the night agreed the fugitive 
repaired to the spring to meet his sweet- 
heart, but to bis surprise and disappoint- 
ment did not find her, and was leaving 
the place when he was suddenly set upon 
by these men, knocked down and bound 
hand and foot. He soon recovered from 
the effects of the blow he had received, 
and began to cry out, and kicked and 
struggled so effectually that he freed him- 
self from the cords and made his escape. 
Returning to Mr. Walker’s house he drew 
the money that was due him and started 
at once for Canada, satisfied with his 
experience that night and not being will- 
ing to again subject himself to the risk of 
recapture. Mrs. John Hull of Perkins 
and Mrs. William H. DeWitt of Sandusky 
both remember this occurrence perfectly, 
and it was well known in Sandusky at the 
time. In 1842 a brave woman named 
Armstrong, with her husband and one 
child, escaped from a plantation in Ken- 
tucky, some ten miles back from the Ohio 











river. After quite a delay they reached 
Sandusky by the underground, and soon 
were safe in Canada. Two years later 
this woman determined to rescue her 
children, seven of whom she had left on 
the Kentucky plantation from which she 
had escaped. Dressed as a man, she, 
after some delays, reached her old planta- 
tion and hid at night near to a spring she 
knew her children visited early every 
morning. She was not disappointed, and 
next morning her eldest daughter came 
to the spring ; she made herself known, 
and it was arranged that the succeeding 
night at bed-time they should all meet at 
the spring and make their start for 
freedom. Five of the seven started with 
her (the other two the master had so 
located in or near his own room for that 
night that they could not start), but the 
mother dare not wait—she had five more 
of her dear ones and they started. 

They walked rapidly all night and by 
early morning light crossed the Ohio near 
Ripley, and going from station to station 
on the underground, at length reached 
Sandusky, and after a short delay were 
safely forwarded and soon joined the hus- 
band and father and child which first had 
been carried off, in Malden. I have it on 
good authority that this Mrs. Armstrong 
made another trip and returned in safety, 
bringing her other two children. At all 
times the assistance given fugitives was 
done secretly, and especially so at San- 
dusky, for knowing this to be the terminus 
of one of the routes of the underground 
road, the slave-catchers made frequent 
visits to the place and kept a sharp watch 
for runaways. The laws of the country 
were framed to assist in a recovery of the 
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fugitive by his master, and once discovered 
it was an easy matter for him to legally 
obtain possession of his property. Hence 
secrecy was indispensable to secure the 
safe passage of the fugitive from bondage 
into freedom. That slaves were brought 
through Sandusky prior to 1837 is cer- 
tainly true; yet the instances were so 
infrequent and the circumstance so little 
noticed at the time that I have found it 
exceedingly difficult to gain much infor- 
mation asto the names of the fugitives and 
the incidents of the escape. 

Recently I had the pleasure of a long 
talk with Josiah Fowler, esq., a gentle- 
man eighty-nine years of age, now residing 
in Margaretta township, Erie county, 
Ohio, on his farm, where he has lived for 
the past sixty years. He was always a 
pronounced Abolitionist and much inter- 
ested in the cause. He remembers but 
few instances of runaway slaves prior to 
1845. The total black population of San- 
dusky as late as 1841 did not exceed 
forty, and there were, prior to that date, not 
more than seven Abolitionists among the 
white population to whom fugitives could 
be directed safely and from whom they 
could expect aid. The exciting discus- 
sions of the political campaign of 1844 
increased the number of Abolitionists, and 
at the October election in that year the 
Abolition candidate for governor, Mr. 
King, received in Erie county votes as 
follows: Vermillion 11, Florence 8, Ber- 
lin 15, Huron 1, Oxford 8, Groton 1, 
Margaretta 5, Perkins 1, Milan 2, Portland 
and Sandusky City 21. One of these two 


votes cast in Milan at this election was 
voted by Mr. George Barney, now resid- 
ing at Sandusky, who was the candidate 
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on that ticket for the office of sheriff, and 
received a total vote in the county of 66, 
but was not elected, Isaac Fowler, a 
Whig, being the successful candidate. 
Your fellow-citizen, E. Merry, esq., was at 
this same election chosen to the office of 
county recorder upon the Whig ticket, 
and I conclude, therefore, he was not the 
man who voted the other Abolition ticket 
in Milan at that -election. Who cast the 
other vote I do not know. Prior to this 
time we have seen that the great bulk of 
the people of the north had quietly sub- 
mitted to the enforcement of the laws for 
the reclamation of slaves. The Fugitive 


act of 1793 had been acquiesced in and its 
powers enforced when evoked. Enacted 
by the fathers of the country, recom- 
mended and approved as a law by Wash- 
ington, their descendants felt its binding 


obligation almost as sacred as the National 
Constitution itself, in demonstration of 
which fact, I point to the meeting at San- 
dusky, March 6, 1845, at the court-house, 
about the time two runaway slave boys 
had been captured in the town—a meet- 
ing, as related in the columns of the 
papers published at that time, to have 
been largely composed of and attended 
by the best citizens of the place. Erastus 
Cooke, brother of Honorable Eleuthrerous 
Cooke, was chairman and James D. Lea 
secretary of the meeting, and John 
Wheeler, Charles Rice, John N. Sloane, 
William Carkuff and James Wright com- 
mittee on resolutions and William B. Smith 
on printing the proceedings of the meeting. 
It was stated in the printed report that the 
meeting was called to correct an errone- 
ous impression that the citizens of San- 
dusky are so generally Abolitionists that 
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they offer every facility to the fugitive to 
make good his escape, and this meeting 
is more particularly called at this time in 
consequence of the treatment to which 
certain citizens of Kentucky were sub- 
jected a few days since, who came here to 
reclaim several fugitives from labor. The 
immediate cause of said meeting arose 
from the following transactions, which I 
will give here, though not properly in order 
of time : 

About noon of the twenty-eighth day of 
February, 1845, Charles S. Mitchell, An- 
drew J. Driskell, Alexander B. Martin and 
Dennis Luony seized two black boys as 
fugitives from labor from the state of 
Kentucky. One was taken in the wood- 
house of the gentleman with whom he 
lived, while sawing wood, the other in the 
street. The boys were carried to an 
upper room in the “ Mansion house” and 
held under keepers. For these acts the 
captors were arrested on a writ issued by 
Z. W. Barker, esq., and on an examination 
before him, assisted by Hon. E. B. Sadler, 
then the mayor of the town, were ordered 
to give bonds in the sum of one hundred 
dollars each for their appearance at the 
next court of common pleas, on charge 
of riot. Immediately an affidavit was 
made that the boys called Dock and Wil- 
liam were unlawfully detained, and writs 
of habeas corpus were at once served 
on those having them in custody. On 
Saturday night, by agreement of par- 
ties, Judge Farwell ordered the sheriff to 
take the Negro boys from the custody of 
their keepers at the Mansion house and 
confine them in jail until the result of the 
proceedings could be known. On Mon- 
day following they were produced before 
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Moors Farwell, an associate judge of 
Erie county, andreturn made of the cause 
of caption and detention. F. D. Parish 
and L. S. Beecher appeared as counsel 
for the boys, and John Wheeler and John 
N. Sloane as counsel for claimants. The 
examination and argument of the cases 
closed about noon on Tuesday, and the 
judge took the questions under advisement 
until nine o’clock the next morning, at 
which time it was held that they were not 
detained in a legal manner and they were 
discharged. 

As soon as the decision was proclaimed, 
the boys were released from confinement, 
hurried out of town and sent to Canada. 
There is no doubt in this case, except for 
Mr. Parish, no proceedings would have 
been had, and the boys would have been 
returned to slavery. It was not, however, 
for aiding these boys to escape that Mr. 
Parish was sued, but for the part he took 
in behalf of other slaves which these 
same Kentuckians sought to reclaim on 
the same day, of which latter case the 
circumstances were as follows: There 
were at this same time two colored 
persons, Jane Garrison and her little boy 
Harrison, stopping at the house of Mr. 
Parish. The son of the man claiming to 
own them called at Mr. Parish’s house to 
see them, and stated to Mr. Parish that 
he was there to reclaim them, that they 
were the property of his father, Peter 
Driskell of Kentucky. Mr. Parish asked 
by what authority, and the reply was by 
power of attorney, offering to produce it. 
“ You need not show it,” said Mr. Parish, 
“as nothing but judicial authority will do.” 
The slaves went into the house and were 
not seen afterwards. Suit was brought in 


the circuit court of the United States 
against Mr. Parish for the value of the 
slaves, and a jury found a verdict against 
him for hindering and obstructing the 
arrest, and awarded damages against him 
in the sum of five hundred dollars, the 
proved value of the slaves at the time of 
their escape. The amount of the judg- 
ment and the costs and expenses in the 
suit, one thousand dollars in all, was 
collected by subscription in sums of 
one dollar each and presented to Mr. 
Parish. A full report of this case can be 
found in fifth volume of ‘McLean’s 
Reports.’ 

These events go to show the strong 
pro-slavery, or at least want of anti-slavery 
feeling prevalent on the Firelands at that 
time, and the result of this case against 
Mr. Parish shows the efficacy of the slave 
laws then in force and the remedy it 
affords the slave-owner for recovering the 
value of his slave from anyone interfering 
with his right to reclaim it, and also the pen- 
alty it dealt out to the persons so intermed- 
dling. Its proceedings were summary 
in their character, comprehensive in their 
results, protecting the rights of the slave- 
owner to his property, punishing anyone 
attempting to abridge that right, and had 
it been allowed to remain in force, we 
cannot tell how long slavery might have 
held its unholy sway. But the rapacity 
of the slave power had been constantly 
increasing. In 1842 they censured Mr. 
Giddings for offering in congress a reso- 
lution that slavery did not extend on the 
high seas beyond the jurisdiction of the 
state. In 1845 they demanded the an- 
nexation of Texas with slavery, by which 
a territory as large as France was added 
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asa slave state to the Union. And not 
until this year did the American Anti- 
slavery society assume its famous position 
of opposition to the Constitution, which 
it affirmed was pro-slavery, ‘“‘a covenant 
with death and an agreement with hell.” 
In 1846 they forced the war with Mexico 
in order to extend slave territory by com- 
pelling Mexico to abandon its claim toa 
large portion of Texas. A _ gradual 
change had been taking place from 1844, 
which was hastened by these acts, and 
culminated in 1850 on the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave bill,which opened the whole 
of the northern states as a hunting-ground 
for slave-owners whose chattels had 


escaped. This was one of the indem- 
nities demanded by the slave states and 
conceded by the free states at that time. 
It was part of a series of compromise 


measures which were to give repose to 
the body politic and heal one of the 
“ Five bloody wounds,” the healing of 
which was to forever postpone the disso- 
lution of the Union. “Man proposes, 
but God disposes.” 

Never was this truthful utterance more 
powerfully exemplified than in connection 
with these so-called compromise measures, 
the adoption of which so aroused the 
people of the free states that their indig- 
nation was expressed in almost as violent 
form as it had before been vented against 
the Abolitionists, in the instances of riot 
to which I have alluded. Especially was 
the moral sense of the Nation shocked by 
the iniquities of the Fugitive Slave act— 
its giving United States commissioners 
five dollars only, if they refused a cer- 
tificate, but ten dollars if they granted it ; 
its making certificates thus granted evi- 


dence in all cases that the person claimed 
was a fugitive; its providing that United 
States marshals who failed to execute 
the process issued on such certificate, and 
the slave escape, whether such escape oc- 
cur with or without their consent, forfeit 
one thousand dollars for each fugitive who 
escaped; its fixing the value of each fugitive 
at one thousand dollars, no proof of value 
being required ; its providing that all offi- 
cials employed in the arrest of fugitives 
shall be paid out of the United States treas- 
ury; its provision that all other expenses 
from the time of thearrest until the fugitive 
has been returned to the place from which 
he escaped shall be paid by the govern. 
ment ; its fixed and excessive penalties ; 
its assaults upon individual rights in the 
virtual suspension of the habeas corpus ; 
its cruel and summary process ; its require- 
ments that all citizens shall turn slave- 
catchers at the behest of a United States 
marshal; its dispensing with trial by 
jury ; and lastly, its daring invasion of 
state rights by withdrawing all jurisdiction 
under the act from state courts and offi- 
cials. What a munificent provision was 
this “act” for American freemen! Can 
we be surprised at the almost universal 
feeling of indignation which it created? 
The free states were wild with excitement. 
Party lines were no longer binding and 
meetings in opposition to the act and de- 
claring it unconstitutional were daily held 
in all of the free states. The compromise 
measures of 1850! Oh, what a compro- 
mise! Truly in the course of these acts 
and this legislation so quickly following 
is verified, ‘Whom the gods would de- 
stroy they first make mad.” 

One of the immediate results was 

















the increased travel upon the under- 
ground railroad through the state of 
Ohio, and passengers over its line came 
almost daily. Elijah Anderson, a brave 
and. fearless colored man, was the 
general superintendent of the under- 
ground system in this section of Ohio, 
and probably conducted more fugitives 
than any other dozen men up to the 
time he was arrested, tried and convicted 
in Kentucky, and sentenced to the state 
prison at Frankfort, where he died in 
1857. Anderson said, when coming to 
Sandusky in 1855, that he had con- 
ducted, in all, over one thousand 
fugitives from slavery to freedom, over 
eight hundred of whom he brought 
after the act of 1850 had passed. All 
of these did not come to Sandusky, for 
after the opening of the Cleveland & 
Cincinnati railroad he took many to 
Cleveland,but Sandusky was the favorite 
and most important station. One great 
advantage it possessed was its proximity 
to Canada and its sheltered position by 
reason of the islands of Lake Erie, 
which rendered it possible and safe to 
make the passage, in an emergency, in 
a small sail or even an open row-boat, 
if that was all that could be obtained 
at the moment, both of which means of 
transportation were often resorted to 
when it was known that the slave- 
catchers ‘were on the ground watch- 
ing for their prey, as was fre- 


quently the case, and when an attempt 
to take passage on any regular boat 
would have been hazardous and unsafe. 
Sometimes the fugitives would arrive in 
Sandusky in the winter, and then they 
would be taken across 


in sleighs 
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to Point au Pelee. James Wright, 
who for many years kept a livery- 
stable at Sandusky, and who will 
be remembered by the old citizens, 
was always ready to hire his teams, thus 
affording assistance, though he was not 
an Abolitionist, as they then called them. 
He was an officer at the meeting in 
Sandusky in 1845 heretofore described. 
I should name among the early and 
earnest friends of the line, John Beatty, 
F. D. Parish (and whose house was 
called the “ depot”), Samuel Walker, 
R. J. Jennings, Clifton Hadley (still 
living at Sandusky), J. N. Davidson, 
Isaac Darling. Reverend John Thorpe 
was an efficient conductor on the under- 
ground road and a willing assistant 
to all passengers. (John Thorpe now 
living at Castalia is his son.) And 
since 1848 John Irvine, Thomas Drake, 
William H. Clark, sr. and jr., L. H. 
Lewis, Otis L. Peck, John G. Pool, 
S. E. Hitchcock, Homer Goodwin, 
Thomas C. McGee, George Barney, 
Herman Ruess, C. C. Keech, Samuel 
Irvine, O. C. McLouth, J. M. Root and 
H. C. Williams; others might be 
included, but these all gave money and, 
the “ Irvines ” especially, their personal 
aid at all times to effect the escape of a 
slave. Richard Veecher, while a slave 
in Kentucky, earned enough money to 
purchase his wife and children and sent 
them to some point in Ohio, where he, 
having run away shortly after, joined 
them and brought them to Sandusky in 
1848. He is still living there. I should 
perhaps have said before that our line 
of road after leaving Sandusky, its 
great northern depot, and passing south 
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to Huron county, had two distinct lines: 
one extending to Gallipolis, opposite 
the Virginia shore, and the other by 
way of Xenia to Madison, Indiana, 
a town on the Ohio river opposite 
Kentucky. These were the principal 
routes of the underground line until 
after the completion of the Little 
Miami and Mad River and Lake Erie 
railroads, by means of which, in the 
year 1850, a direct connection was 
made from Cincinnati to Sandusky. 
And here let me say in a retrospective 
view, that it seems almost like a provi- 
dence of the Almighty that this im- 
proved, rapid and easy mode of convey- 
ance, which aided so wonderfully to 
getting a fugitiveacross the state, should 
have been opened in the same year that 
the infamous law of 1850 went into 
effect. 

In 1850 a slave named Lewis escaped 
from Kentucky and after a time arrived 
at Columbus, Ohio, where the man 
lived several years, where his master 
discovered and reclaimed him, and, in 
charge of the United States marshal, 
the slave was taken to Cincinnati en 
route to his old master’s home ; but on 
the arrival of the party at the Little 
Miami depot in that city, the master 
was arrested on a warrant procured by 
the well-known lawyer and apostle of 
anti-slavery, John Joleff, esq., for kid- 
napping in Ohio, Joleff claiming the 
Negro was not a slave. The master went 
to Kentucky for evidence and after his 
return the trial was had, and when the 
decision was about being pronounced, 
the Negro quietly backed into the crowd 
and, aided by two or three, was soon out 
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of the court-house and secreted. His 
absence was at once discovered and 
pursuit made, but he was not to be 
found ; he was safe in the sure protec- 
tion of Levi Coffin, that kind old 
Quaker who had aided so many others 
to freedom. In a few weeks, on a Sun- 
day afternoon, dressed as a woman, he 
was from church placed into a carriage, 
driven to a safe station of the under- 
ground, some thirty miles distant, and 
after a delay of some weeks, in October, 
1853, he arrived at our (Sandusky) 
depot, and was soon afterwards safe at 
Malden. This was the first and only 
slave who ever escaped from the court- 
room to freedom. The marshal of the 
United States in this case, although the 
escape was without his fault, was liable, 
under the law of 1850, for one thousand 
dollars to the master, which, however, 
he compromised without suit by the 
payment of eight hundred dollars. In 
the autumn of 1850 a party of three 
came by the underground to Sandusky, 
the story of whose escape has brought 
tears to the eyes of multitudes not only 
in this country but in Europe, yes, in 
every house where ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
has been read and where the story of 
Eliza Harris and her little boy crossing 
the Ohio river on the ice is known. 
George Harris, her husband, escaped 
some time after his wife Eliza had fled 
with her little boy, and they all, after 
several months, safely reached San- 
dusky, where for two days they were 
secreted, Eliza cutting short her hair 
and dressing as a man, her little boy 
dressed as a girl and claimed by a 
kind-hearted white woman as her own, 
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for Eliza and her boy were almost 
white. This was the party that on a 
beautiful day boarded the steamer 
Arrow at Sandusky, at a time when 
Eliza’s master was on the wharf, and 
after a few hours were all safely landed 
at Malden, on the free soil of Canada. 
I will now give, as briefly as consistent 
with accuracy, an account of the first 
fugitive slave prosecution and excite- 
ment which occurred under the Fugi- 
tive Slave act of 1850, not only in the 
Firelands but in the United States, and 
with which your speaker was somewhat 
prominently connected. This case re- 
sulted in my being convicted under 
said act, the defense of which occupied 
my time quite a portion of two years, 
and I was finally compelled to pay 
$3,000 in damages, $330.30 in court 
costs and $1,000 attorney fees. My 
neighbors at Sandusky, incensed at the 
results of the case, organized a com- 
mittee consisting of Captain T. C. Mc- 
Gee, W. F. Stone and George J. An- 
derson, to solicit funds for the purpose 
of assisting me to defray the costs and 
expenses I had been adjudged to pay. 
These gentlemen collected $393, which 
paid the court and marshal’s costs; I 
insisted that I should pay the judg- 
ment without regret, which I did, and 
that I must have the honor and satis- 
faction of handing it down as an heir- 
loom to my children. I have the 
original subscription book that was 
circulated by the committee, which was 
left with me by those gentlemen in 
memory of the liberal men who were 
willing to give of their means for such a 
purpose. I give an accurate list of 


those persons and the amount paid by 

each: Homer Goodwin, $50; E. Lane, 

$50; E. B. Sadler, $24.50; L. S.. 
Beecher, $5; S. Miner, $25; W. F. 
Stone, $15; W. F. Converse, $40; J. 

G. Bigelow, $5 ; O. C. McLouth, $10; 

George Reber, $25 ; H. Wildman, $25 ; 

W. F. Giddings, $4; Rice Harper, 

$25; Thorpe, Norcross & Thorpe, 

$44.50; C.C. Keech, $25 ; James D. 

Whitney, $5; T. C. McGee, $10; O. 

L. Peck, $5 ; total, $393. These were 

all residents of Sandusky. No other 

opportunity was ever offered for sub- 

scriptions in Sandusky or elsewhere 

by this committee. After I had paid 

the judgment, I received three drafts in 

all for ninety-four dollars, and this was 

all ever paid me. 

But to proceed with my story. On 
the afternoon of the twentieth day of 
October, 1852, the city of Sandusky was 
the scene of very great excitement, 
growing out of the arrest of two men, 
two women and three children by some 
Kentuckians, aided by O. Rice, then 
city marshal. Three of the slaves were 
claimed by one Lewis F. Weimer, and 
four by Charles M. Gibbons. The 
slaves had arrived by the afternoon 
train and were going on board the 
steamer Arrow at the time of her de- 
parture for Detroit. 

The Negroes were forcibly dragged 
ashore and taken at once to the mayor’s 
office. The citizens were told by the 
marshal, as he flourished his cane, that 
it was a legal arrest and that the fugi- 
tives would be discharged unless the 
mayor should so decide. It was only 
on this understanding that he was suf- 
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fered to take the Negroes through the 
streets to the mayor’s office, a distance 
of over half a mile, without molesta- 
tion. Meanwhile Mr. S. E. Hitchcock, 
John Irvine and John B. Lott came 
hurriedly into my law office, and re- 
quested me to appear before the mayor 
and learn if the Negroes were properly 
arrested and legally detained. Upon 
reaching the mayor’s office we found the 
Negroes there and the room filled with 
excited people. Pistols and _ bowie- 
knives were in the hands of many. 
After waiting a short time, I asked by 
what authority were these persons held 
in custody. Therewasnoreply. “Are 
there any papers or writs to show why 
they are held?” There was no reply. 
I then said, speaking particularly to the 
men who sought my services, ‘“‘I see no 
authority for detaining these persons ;”’ 
and at this, John B. Lott, a colored 
man, cried out in an excited voice, 
“Hustle them out.”” Immediately the 
people, carrying the Negroes along, 
crowded out of the office, and as they 
started, one of the Kentuckians, all of 
whom had been standing near during 
the whole of the proceedings, turned to 
me and said, “Here are the papers. 
¥ own the Negroes. I'll hold you in- 
dividually responsible for their escape.” 
I gave him the consoling reply that I 
was “good for them.” The above 
facts substantially were published in the 
Sandusky Register at that time. 

The Negroes were that same night 
placed in a sail-boat in charge of trusty 
conductors, and were received from the 
small boat the next day by Captain 
James Nugent, a noble man, now dead, 
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then living at Sandusky, and secreted 
on board the vessel he commanded, 
and on the second day after were safely 
landed in Canada. Soon after, two 
suits were commenced against me in 
the district court of the United States, 
at which time the whole state consti- 
tuted the district and Columbus the 
place where the courts were held. At 
the October term, 1854, the cases came 
on for trial. In the case of Charles M. 
Gibbons against Rush R. Sloane, who 
claimed to own four of these slaves, the 
court instructed the jury that the power 
of attorney was defective, and to find a 
verdict in favor of the defendant. In 
the case of Lewis F. Weimer vs. Sloane, 
the man who owned three of the slaves, 
the plaintiff obtained a judgment of 
$3000.00 and costs, which, on motion, 
the court refused to setaside. Honorable 
Henry Stanbury and one Coffin were 
the attorneys for plaintiff. Honorable 
Thomas Ewing, the father of the pres- 
ent Honorable Thomas Ewing, H. H. 
Hunter and S. F. Vinton were attorneys 
for defendant. Judge Levitt presided. 
What the slave ordinance, miscalled law, 
of 1850 was and what its demands and 
penalties were, can be seen in the now 
celebrated case Weimer vs. Sloane. In 
this trial, occurring at Columbus, the 
capital of the state of Ohio,a state which 
by the Ordinance of 1787 had been for- 
ever dedicated to freedom, and with the 
facts in the case clearly proved, the 
United{States judge gave the law of the 
case to the jury, based on decisions made 
under the law of 1793, and not under 
the act of 1850, to which act no refer- 
ence was made in his charge. The 

















slaves in this case had been taken by 
their masters before a state court as 
provided by the act of 1793, and which 
provision was repealed by the act of 
1850, which latter act did provide that 
slaves when arrested by a master with- 
out warrant, but on certificate only, 
should be taken at once before the 
officials named in the act, and they were 
officials of the United States. And 
yet, under the ruling in this case, in face 
of the law, in a free state, judgment 
was had as before stated. A full report 
of said case can be found in McLain’s 
‘ United States Reports,’ Volume VI. I 
have with me to-day the original re- 
ceipts for said judgment and costs in 
this case of Weimer vs. Sloane, which 
anyone may look at who has the curi- 
osity to doso. I have given the same 
to my namesake, Rush R. Sloane, jr., 
the son of Thomas M. Sloane of San- 
dusky, in whose hands they will be 
placed for safe-keeping. The following 
is a certificate of the clerk of the 
United States court regarding said re- 
ceipts and other matters : 


Louis F. Weimer vs. Rush R. Sloane, United States, 
District of Ohio, in debt. October term, 1854. 
Judgment for plaintiff for $3,000 and costs. 
Received July 8, 1856, of Rush R. Sloane, the 

above defendant, a receipt of Louis F. Weimer, the 

above plaintiff, bearing date December 14, 1854, for 
$3,000, acknowledging full satisfaction of the above 

judgment, except the costs; also, a receipt of L. F. 

Weimer, sr., per Joseph Doniphan, attorney, for 

$85.00, the amount of the plaintiff's witness fees in 

said case ; also certificates of defendant's witnesses in 
the above case for $162; also $20.00 in money, the 
attorney's docket fees attached, which, with the 
clerk and marshal’s fees heretofore paid, is in full 
of the costs in said case. 
(Signed) 
WILLIAM MINER, Clerk. 
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In the summer of 1853 four fugitives 
arrived at Sandusky, coming over the 
Cincinnati & Sandusky railroad, and 
who were allowed by a noble-hearted 
conductor to leave the train just east 
of Mills’ creek, and before reaching 
the cribbing where the road runs a 
short space in deep water. Just north 
of where these Negroes were left, there 
was on the north side of the railroad 
a little cluster of bushes and trees, and 
here, until night, the party was secreted. 
Meanwhile Mr. John Irvine, whom I 
mentioned before, had arranged for a 
“‘sharpee,”’ a small sail-boat used by 
fishermen, with one George Sweigels 
to sail the boat to Canada with this 
party, for which service Captain 
Sweigels was to and did receive thirty- 
five dollars. One man accompanied 
Captain Sweigels, and at eight o’clock 
in the evening this party in this small 
boat started to cross Lake Erie; the 
wind was favorable, and before morn- 
ing Point au Pelee island was reached, 
and the next day the four escaped 
fugitives were in Canada. Captain 
Sweigels now resides in Sandusky. In 
the year 1854 a party of seven run- 
away slaves were put on the cars of 
the Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark 
road and safely brought to Sandusky. 
The earnest men of the different stations 
from time to time received Grape Vine 
telegraph dispatches and were always 
ready to act with promptness in facili- 
tating the onward progress of the 
fugitive. In the above instance, when 
the slaves reached the City of the Bay, 
a small two-masted sail-boat was in 
waiting, as it had been learned that it 
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would not be safe to send the party by 
the Detroit boat, the agents of the 
owners being in town and watching 
the steamer daily. Captain Sweigels 
was also engaged in this exploit, and it 
came near being a disastrous one, for 
after the boat was in the lake, the 
wind increased so much that she was 
almost swamped, but at last was run 
safely into a small creek on the shore 
of Canada. The Messrs. Irvine, H. 
F. Merry, George Reynolds and a 
conductor on the railroad above named 
could have given further particulars 
of this incident. 

The largest number of fugitives that 
was ever brought over the road at one 
time was twenty. This party was put 
on board the steamer United States on 
Sunday, a day on which writs could 
not be served and when their masters 
were on the wharf. These latter at 
once boarded the steamer and made 
a contract with the captain not to land 
until they reached Detroit, for which 
agreement they paid fifty dollars. As 
the steamer approached Malden, the 
captain put her as near the Canada 
shore as he safely could, and, singular 
as it may seem, the small boat was 
lowered, in which were placed the twenty 
fugitives and sent ashore. The steamer 
did not land until it reached Detroit, 
and the captain did not consider this 
act a violation of his contract, but the 
slave-owners, fifty dollars out of pocket 
and with no chance to recover their 
slaves, vowed vengeance against the 
captain and steamer. Among others 
who should be mentioned in connection 
with those who assisted in the under- 


ground movement was Mr. Nelson 
Parker, then living in Norwalk, a most 
faithful conductor over the road. Also 
Lemuel Sherman of Norwalk; he 
always aided willingly and gave freely 
of his time and money—a generous, 
kind-hearted and Christian man. Wil- 
liam Wilson, who lived at Peru, Huron 
county, was a brave conductor, fre- 
quently bringing fugitives from Peru 
and other points to Sandusky, where 
they were generally secreted in the 
house of the Rev. Thomas Boston, a 
pure-hearted and faithful Christian 
colored man. Mr. Boston would care 
for them in his own house or would 
find some place where he knew they 
would be safe, if his house happened 
to be full. 

One escape that occurred in 1855 is 
worth notice: a poor slave had been 
able by slow stages, now a ride and 
then a walk, to reach Shelby, and to 
which place he had been tracked. The 
departure of each train was watched, 
and the kind friend (in need) at whose 
house he was secreted conceived a 
plan for his escape which he effected, 
communicating by Grape Vine telegraph 
the details to Sandusky friends. Ona 
certain train going north was placed in 
charge of the express agent a coffin 
containing a poor man, but whose 
friends wanted his remains carried to 
Sandusky for interment. The rough 
box had knotty holes and plenty of 
shavings had been put in around the 
“body.” The train started, and in 
about two hours the “remains” were 
taken in charge by S. R. Irvine and 
others, taken to a friendly house and 
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the “casket” opened. The eyes were 
blood-shot, the mouth was foaming, the 
poor man nearly dead. A doctor was 
quickly summoned, and soon the 
“corpse” was in a healthy state. He 
was kept for a few days and then in 
safety sent over the line to Canada. 
In the winter of 1858 a party of six 
women and five men arrived. It was 
a cold winter and the lake frozen 
across. This party had come on foot, 
in wagons, on railroad, and again on 
foot, walking into Sandusky at night. 
Some had shoes, or what had been, 
some had stockings, and some had only 
old rags tied around their feet. The 


party at midnight of the second day 
after their arrival was started off in a 
double sleigh. The moon was full, and 
everything promised a nice journey and 


an early arrival in Canada. All went 
well until they were nearly across, when 
a blinding snow storm came up and 
they wandered all night on the lake, 
and when daylight came they found 
themselves back near Marblehead Light, 
almost where they had started. The 
driver was determined to return to San- 
dusky (he had been engaged to drive 
the Negroes to Canada by their Sandusky 
friends), but the blacks compelled him 
to turn round and drive them to the 
queen’s domain, Point au Pelee island, 
where they were left and remained dur- 
ing the winter. In the winter of the 
year 1858 Wiley Jones drove by land 
around from Sandusky to opposite 
Malden, there crossing the Detroit river 
to Canada with a two-horse wagon con- 
taining fifteen fugitives, for which ser- 
vice he was to be paid, in case the 
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slaves were landed safe in Canada. 
Jones returned in due time, having made 
a successful trip. Of the fugitives who 
have been brought to Sandusky since 
1850 by the underground road, I can 
give the following names: William 
Larkins, John Butler, Simpson Young, 
Moses Frances, William Resby, R. 
-Dooty, George Bartlett, John Bartlett, 
S. Bartlett and William Bartlett, Nancy 
Young, Martha Young, Allen Smith, 
Claracy Gibson, one Gilkner, B. How- 
ard, M. Coleman, H. Mackey, Jack 
Crockett, William Coleman, B. McKees, 
William Roberson, B. Franklin, T. 
Maddocks, L. Howard, J. Freeman, H. 
Moss, R. Anderson, Wiiliam Hamilton, 
I. Gleason, wife and daughter, I. Moore, 
Sarah Moore, C. Boyd, R. Green, R. 
Taylor, D. Bell, H. Washington, T. 
Roberson, F. Bush, wife and son, E. 
Bell, I. Freemat, H. Cole, H. Johnson, 
J. W. Coleman, Palmer Pruitt and wife 
(1855), William Bryan, G. Bryant, W. 
Bryant, W. M. Pruitt, T. Burnett, wife 
and three children, S. Falkner, K. Gate- 
wood, I. D. Brant, H. Bartlett, J. Han- 
shaw, wife and two children, H. Han- 
shaw, P. Scott, I. Howard, Va.; G. 
Brown, Va.; G. Brown, Kentucky; I. 
Marshall, wife and four children—a 
very small proportion of the whole 
number, but no records were kept, of 
course, and in the lapse of time the 
names have been forgotten. On the 
thirteenth day of September, 1858, an 
escaped slave boy about eighteen years 
of age, named John, was claimed as the 
property of I. D. Bacon of Kentucky, 
and was seized just outside of the vil- 
lage of Oberlin and hurried to Welling- 





ton to take the cars south. While 
waiting for the train the boy was rescued 
and, after a time, taken over the under- 
ground to Sandusky, and thence over 
* Jordan.” 
was the cause of the celebrated Oberlin- 
Wellington rescue cases, which at the 
time seemed to threaten the political 
fabric of our state. 

I cannot here recite the story of the 
wrongs and outrages committed in the 
name of law by the officers and judges 
of the United States under the Fugitive 
act of 1850, in the prosecutions of the 
rescuers in this case, Atone time a 
bloody collision seemed inevitable be- 
tween the people and United States au- 
thorities. A grand mass meeting of 


the opponents of the law was held in. 


the Public square in Cleveland, May 


24, 1859, and was largely attended. 
Thousands came by cars that day and 
the city was crowded to repletion. Del- 
egation after delegation, with banners 
flying, filed up the streets from the depot 


to the Public square. One, I remem- 
ber, was inscribed, “Sons of Liberty, 
1765 ; Down with the Stamp act, 1850 ; 
Down with the Fugitive act;" on 
another, “ Here is the Government ; Let 
Tyrants Beware.” Honorable Joshua 
R. Giddings was made president of the 
day and my friend, Dr. A. Skillinger 
of New London, was one of the vice- 
presidents. Frank Sawyer, now General 
Sawyer of Norwalk, was one of the 
committee on resolutions, and P. N. 
Schuyler of Norwalk one of the com- 
mittee on permanent organization. Mr. 
Giddings, ever since the meeting had 
been called, on the twelfth of May, 


The arrest of this boy John. 
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openly stated that he should not mince 
matters and would precipitate a crisis if 
he could. The state of public feeling 
was such that a few bold men could 
have brought on a collision, and one 
was gravely apprehended. You must 
remember that at this time the rescuers 
of the boy John, thirty-seven in num- 
ber, residents of Oberlin and Wel- 
lington, had all been indicted, and two 
of them, Bushnell and Langston, con- 
victed and sentenced, and were in jail 
serving out the term of their punish- 
ment, which was both fine and im- 
prisonment. 

The United States officials were 
claiming that they would not recognize 
any writs of habeas corpus from the 
supreme court of Ohio, and did openly 
protest against the removal of the 
prisoners from the jail of Cuyahoga 
county until the expiration of their 
sentence. Cleveland, on May 24, 1859, 
was full of armed men, who felt that a 
crisis was at hand and they were ready 
forit. The gravest apprehension had 
prevailed for several days, and on Mon- 
day, the twenty-third, it was believed 
by some that only one man in Ohio 
could prevent a resort to arms on the 
day of the mass meeting. That man 
had refused to come to Cleveland, for 
objections satisfactory to himself and 
difficult to answer; and here I wish to 
state, at the risk of seeming somewhat 
egotistical, that two young men, natives 
of the Fireiands, were largely instru- 
mental in securing, at the very last mo- 
ment, the attendance of this man, 
whose presence there on that occasion, 
in my opinion, saved a bloody struggle 
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on May 24 and the credit and honor of 
the state of Ohio, and that, too, without 
a sacrifice of principle. These young 
men were Henry D. Cooke, afterwards 
governor of the District of Columbia 
(now deceased), and the other one was 
your speaker. The man whose pres- 
ence was so potent, whose words of 
counsel were heeded, whose courage 
was conceded and who gave his promise 
without bravado, was Governor Salmon 
P. Chase. I must quote the whole of 
his inimitable speech on that day fol- 
lowing the exciting and eloquent ad- 
dress of Mr. Giddings, in which he 
(Mr. Giddings) said among other things, 
“For thus obeying the high behests of 
heaven’s King, these men are now 
thrust into a gloomy prison which 
would disgrace the southern portion of 
Africa;”’ again, “I know that the 
Democratic party press throughout the 
country has represented me as counsel- 
ing forcible resistance to the law, and 
God knows it is the first truth they 
have ever told about me ;”’ and again, 
‘ Now let me take a vote; now let all 
those who are ready and resolved to 
resist when all other means fail, when 
your rights are trampled into the dust, 
when the yoke is fixed upon your necks 
and when the heel of oppression 
crushes your very life out, all those who 
are thus ready to resist the enforcement 
of the infamous slave law, speak out.” 
The roar which arose from thousands 
of voices was deafening. Again, “I 
would have this voice sound in the 
mouth of the cannon; I would have it 
resound over every hill, through every 
vale, by every winding stream and every 


rushing river; I would have it go roar- 
ing in every mountain wind which rocks 
your forests until all the world shall 
hear.” Cheers deafening, and pro- 
longed applause. 

Other speeches followed not calcu- 
lated to quiet an already excited multi- 
tude, and when Governor Chase arose, 
everyone almost felt anew that the 
action of the day hung upon his words. 
As a model of diction, of earnest, honest 
thought, of prophecy and sound advice, 
his speech has not an equal in history. 
The governor was received with most 
hearty and tremendous cheers. He said: 
A few hours ago he was sitting in his 
office at Columbus, not expecting to be 
present to-day, but having received a 
summons to meet with them to-day, he 
had felt it his duty to come, but he had 
not come to advise them to do any- 
thing which they hereafter might have 
occasion to regret. He had not come 
to counsel any violence. The Ameri- 
can people having the control of all 
power by the ballot boxes, it was for 
them to do it in their legitimate way. 
It was not necessary that we, the sov- 
ereigns of the land, should resort to any 
measures which could not be carried 
out at all times and under all circum- 
stances. Some of the most respected 
citizens of the state whom he had known 
for years had done what they believed 
to be right, and which not one man in 
ten thousand would look up into the 
blue sky with his hand on his heart 
and say was not right. They had been 
thrown into confinement. This was 
wrong, and what should we do? We 
exist under a state government and a 
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federal government, and if the govern- 
ment does wrong, turn it out. Dismiss 
the unworthy servants and put in those 
who will do your will. So with the 
state governments. Take the right 
course always, and look to the govern- 
ments and reform them. The federal 
government is now acting under a Fugi- 
tive Slave law of which he had often 
expressed his opinion. And what is 
our redress for those who are impris- 
oned under that act? The first thing 
to do was to ably defend them, as had 
been done. It wassaid that this law 
was unconstitutional. If this be so, all 


done under that law is null and void, 
He believed when the law was passed 
and believed now that that act was in- 
tended rather as a symbol of the su- 
premacy of the slave states and the 
subjugation of the free. 


This case 
has been brought before the courts 
of the state and they are bound 
to carry out their duty under such a 
view of it. If the process for the release 
of any prisoner should issue from the 
courts of the state, he was free to say 
that so long as Ohio was a sovereign 
state that process should be executed. 
He was in favor of reciprocity, but if 
the state court issued papers and pro- 
cess, the federal court must show the 
same deference to the state court that 
was at other times shown the federal 
court. We can reform the judiciary, 
the congress and the administration, 
and although the process may be too 
slow to suit some of the more excited 
of the audience, yet none of them were 
so old that they might not see the oper- 
ation of this remedy. He did not coun- 


sel revolutionary measures, but when 
his time came and his duty was plain, 
he, as the governor of Ohio, would meet 
it as a man. 

He then reviewed the circumstances 
of the arrest and seizure of the Negro boy 
John, under a power of attorney, and this 
process of a power of attorney gave to 
the agents of the power the right to 
take John wheréver he was found, al- 
though at that time he was a citizen of 
Ohio. Consequently that paper of 
authority was not peace, but war against 
a citizen of Ohio. His deliberate 
judgment was that no person could be 
seized and captured while he was a cit- 
izen of any sovereign state, under the 
Constitution of the United States. He 
entered into a brief analysis of the con- 
stitutionality of this law, showing it to 
be at variance with the letter and spirit 
of that document, giving as it does the 
power of the judges to the commission- 
ers under this act. Who does not see 
in all these unrighteous accusations and 
prosecutions the doom of thislaw? He 
remembered the statement of the Plain 
Dealer of a few days ago, which said 
that the origin of this law was infernal 
and that it must be repealed, whether 
constitutional or not, but it was never 
intended by this clause, which permits 
slavery in the land, that it was to spread 
farther than the states in which it then 
existed, and had they believed otherwise 
the Constitution would never have been 
enacted. Let the courts be appealed 
to and let them act in accordance with 
their consciences and their duty between 
themselves and their God. The great 
remedy is in the people themselves, at 
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the ballot box. Elect men with back- 
bone who will stand up for their rights, 
no matter what forces are arrayed 
against them. See to it, too, what Pres- 
ident you elect again. Let such a man 
be selected as will do as you desire, a 
man who will represent the people in 
the spirit of freedom and right, and ad- 
minister the Constitution of our fathers 
—the securer of liberty, and not the prop 
of slavery. I have said just what I feel 
and think, just what I will live by and 
just what I willdie by. Goon and be 
faithful to your charge, do your duty to 
yourselves, your country and your God. 
This calm, wise and prophetic speech 
of Governor Chase, delivered in his 
most earnest manner and with an un- 
flinching eye, settled the action of the 
day, which was to await the decision of 
the supreme court upon the writs of 
habeas corpus issued in behalf of Bush- 
nell and Langston, and then pending. 
That decision was against their dis- 
charge, yet, in the intervening time the 
excitement of the masses had cooled, 
blood had not been spilt, but the seed 
had been sown, the manna fed, the 
leaven scattered, which, in the provi- 
dence of an Almighty God, greatly aided 
speedily to break off the manacles from 
every slave. 

In the winter of 1858-9 there came 
over our line a consignment of nine 
fugitives, who were soon in the care and 
safe-keeping of George J. Reynolds, a 
black man who had lived at Sandusky 
some years, and who was always very 
watchful of the passengers over our line 
of road. These blacks had come up in 
the night over a portion of the San- 


dusky, Mansfield & Newark railroad. 
I do not know from what station, nor did 
Mr. Reynolds tell me who was conductor 
on the train, but he must have been 
friendly to the cause, or those fugitives 
would never have left the train, as the 
president and manager of the road, at 
that time, was William Durbin, a fine 
man, but intensely pro-slavery, and a 
Maryland man by birth. These slaves 
all went over to Canada, where they 
arrived in safety. In 1859 two slave 
families arrived in Sandusky, one by 
the name of Marshall, consisting of a 
man, his wife and four children, and the 
other named Burnett, and comprising a 
man, his-wife and three children. The 
men found employment in the woods 
some miles west of Sandusky, where 
James P. Gay and E. Merry (the latter 
of whom now resides at Milan, as did 
also the former before his coming to 
Sandusky) had been engaged in clearing 
off a large quantity of timber, and had 
erected in the vicinity a number of 
cheap wooden houses for their laborers, 
in two of which these black people made 
their homes, and where in safety they 
could have remained but for the interfer- 
ence of a craven-hearted, white mis- 
creant named Thomas Davis, who lived 
near by, and who, for a reward, informed 
the owners of these slaves of their 
whereabouts. Do not confound this 
man Davis with Thomas R. Davis, who 
also lived near this place, for the latter 
was friendly to the Negroes, and was 
among those who engaged in the pur- 
suit of which I speak later on. These 
owners and their agents, in the evening, 
seized these two families and hurried 
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them across the country to the San- 
dusky, Dayton & Cincinnati railroad 
some two miles distant. Louis and 
Palmer Pruitt, now living in Sandusky 
and then residing at the place above 
described, hearing the screams of the 
captives, hastened to their aid, and 
though Louis used his old musket to 
some advantage, as the blood tracks 
showed the next morning, the Pruitts 
alone, unassisted, could not cope with 
the superior arms and numbers of the 
slave-catchers, who succeeded in getting 
away with their prey. They did, how- 
ever, crowd them so, that in their haste 
they left a small child about two years 
of age in the woods, where it was found 
the second day following. The child 


was cared for and some years after, its 
father returned and took it back to Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, but not into slavery, as 


there were no slaves then in all our land. 
The Pruitts organized a party and 
hurried on to Castalia to intercept the 
train; but to prevent a rescue there 
the train was started before they could 
get on board. 

From the Pruitts themselves I have 
had the following account of this cap- 
ture: They say that the slave-catchers 
took a direct route for the track of the 
Sandusky, Dayton & Cincinnati rail- 
road, and that, at a point nearVenice, the 
night express going south stopped by 
pre-arrangement, for this point was not 
used as astopping place, and was where 
no signal could be given, and the night 
was dark; yet at this point the train 
stopped, the poor fugitives hustled into 
an extra car attached to the train and 
next morning were in Kentucky. This 


capture—the only one ever made in 
Erie county—was one of the most dis- 
graceful affairs that ever occurred in 
our state, and created great indigna- 
tion and excitement in Sandusky and 
in the county. The officials of the road 
at that time made no explanation to 
the public, that I am aware of, as to 
the stopping of the train, the extra 
passenger car, that night, or the unusual 
incidents connected therewith, but to 
those who sought information, said they 
knew nothing about it. The person 
responsible for this act will never be 
known in this world, “ but God is his 
own interpreter, and He will make it 
plain.” The last escape of fugitives 
through the underground within my 
knowledge was in 1861, immediately 
preceding the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Two slaves reached San- 
dusky, bright, active boys, and they 
were, after a short time, safely carried 
over the border. And the story con- 
nected with their escape is most inter- 
esting; it brings up a fact which I 
ought to have stated earlier, and that 
is that many slaves escaped not from 
their own idea, or from the suggestion 
and instance of Abolitionists who were 
charged with it all, but at the instance 
of two classes, both living at the south, 
one class having grudges against cer- 
tain owners of slaves, and seeking 
their revenge, secretly, in this way, 
afraid to openly attack them; the other 
class were known as “ nigger-catch- 
ers,” and kept dogs. This class visited 
the plantations, advised the slaves to 
run away, and then would be employed 
by the owners to catch them, which 
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often they failed to do. In the fall of 
1860 a young Kentuckian living twenty 
miles back of Maysville, said in a public 
bar-room that he would vote for Lincoln. 
His uncle, who was present, got up, took 
a drink and swore the young man 
should be rode upon a “ rail.” 

This uncle was a desperate man and 
owned a dozen slaves. The nephew was 
called aside by the landlord, who ad- 
vised him to mount his horse, then 
standing with the saddle on, and ride 
for. his life, as he knew what the threat 
meant. The horse was mounted and 
away the young man flew for Maysville. 
Going down to the ferry-boat, he was 
soon on his way over the river. Look- 
ing back, he saw his uncle and six of 
his neighbors in hot pursuit riding down 
the bank, but the young man was safe— 
not safe in his own home or in his 


native state, but safe because he was in 


free Ohio. That young man made a 
vow to steal every slave his uncle 


owned. He became a conductor on 
the “ Underground.” One or two at a 
time, he quietly enticed the slaves away, 
and these two who had reached San- 
dusky in March, 1861, were the last of 
that uncle’s slaves. The young man 
had kept his word, and Hannibal’s oath 
of eternal hostility to Rome was not 
more sacredly kept than was that young 
man’s vow. Of the years since 1860 
and of the events since that period, of 
the war and its consequences, the eman- 
cipation of the slaves and our country’s 
prosperity, I will not speak ; it is fa- 
miliar to you all. I have now con- 
cluded the facts and incidents which I 
have desired to place before you, a 
plain and unvarnished story of events, 
of some of our country’s laws, of the 
escape and kidnapping of fugitives 
which even now, but much more in the 
time to come, will seem like fiction or 
a fairy tale. 
RusH R., SLOANE. 
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THE BENCH AND BAR OF RAMSEY COUNTY, MINNESOTA. 
II. 


Gerorce L. BECKER arrived in St. Paul 
in the year 1849 and was an active prac- 
titioner and successful lawyer up to the 
advent of the railroads, when he became 
interested in those enterprises and has 
been very prominently connected with 
them down to within a year or two, during 
which period he has not been in the prac- 
tice of the law. Mr. Becker is now one 
of the state railroad commissioners. No 


man in the state is more worthy of the 
high esteem in which he is held by all 
classes of people than Mr. Becker. While 


possessing fine culture and elegance of 
deportment, his chief characteristic is a 
bold honesty, based upon the solid founda- 
tion of superior common sense. He is 
still a resident of St. Paul, but engaged 
in extensive agricultural operations in 
Brown’s valley and eastern Dakota. 
William P. Murray, a native of Indiana, 
also came to St. Paul in 1849, and has 
been actively engaged in practice ever 
since. Mr. Murray is an astute, quick- 
witted man. He has been a member of 
the Minnesota legislature probably oftener 
than any man in the state. He is 
thoroughly versed in everything pertain- 
ing to the interests of St. Paul and 
Ramsey county, and ably represents those 
interests in the legislative and municipal 
councils. Mr. Murray has been several 
years city attorney of St. Paul and now 


fills that office, which withdraws him from 
general practice. 

Judge Goodrich, the first chief-justice 
of the territory, was a native of New 
York, but was appointed from Tennessee. 
Being assigned to the first district, he 
took up his residence in St. Paul and 
continued to reside in that city until his 
death, only a short time ago, at a very 
ripe old age. ‘After the expiration of his 
judicial term he was engaged in some im- 
portant cases, but never devoted himself 
to the practice of his profession. His 
inclinations were archeological and lit- 
erary. He is the author of a curious and 
interesting work, the principal object of 
which is to prove that Columbus did not 
discover America. The judge was ap- 
pointed secretary of the American lega- 
tion at Brussels, one of the most refined 
and polite courts in Europe, and filled 
that pleasant position for eight years, im- 
proving the opportunity to expand his 
knowledge of paleology by profound re- 
searches through the libraries of Europe. 

The judge was deeply learned in all 
sorts of biblical lore and familiar with 
scriptural names. On one occasion, when 
defending a Sioux Indian by the name of 
Zu-a-za, on a charge of murder, the name 
troubled the judge and he called him all 
through the argument “my client, Ehasue- 
rus.” 
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Judge Cooper, at the end of his official 
term, settled down to the practice of the 
law in St. Paul and continued his work up 
to June, 1864, when he emigrated to Ne- 
vada and located at Austin, on Reese 
river. He practiced there several years 
and went to Salt Lake City, where he died 
several years ago. 

Judge Cooper was a very industrious 
and painstaking lawyer, but irascible in 
the highest degree ; he so fully identified 
himself with the cause of his client that 
fair criticism from the opposite counsel of 
the merits of the case would be construed 
almost in a personal affront, and he never 
forgave a judge who decided against him. 
With all these peculiarities, the judge had 
a very genial side in his nature. The 
writer passed nearly a month with him, 
shut up in an ocean steamer, occupying 


the same state-room, and takes pleasure 
in testifying to the fact that a more agreea- 
ble companion would be hard to find. 
One of the judge’s habits was to wear 
the old style fine cambric shirts with frills 


up the bosom and at the cuffs. The 
singularity of this dress was made much 
more conspicuous from the contrast it 
presented to the careless attire of the 
people of 1849, and even later years. He 
was known as a gentleman of the old 
school. 

Henry F. Masterson and Orlando 
Simons arrived in St. Paul June 20, 1849. 
They were both from the state of New 
York, and were admitted to the bar of 
that state. They were partners before 
leaving New York, and continued the 
firm here by the name of Masterson & 
Simons. These gentlemen composed the 
first law firm ever established in Minne- 
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sota, and they remained together up to 
the year 1875, when the number of 
the judges of the court of common pleas 
of Ramsey county having been increased 
to two, Mr. Simons was appointed by the 
governor one of the judges of that court. 
He was subsequently transferred by 
statute to the district bench and then 
elected by the people to the latter posi- 
tion and now fills it to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the bar, enjoying the confidence of 
the people and being the terror of all 
wrong-doers. Judge Simons has long 
been a close student of the law and is en- 
dowed with a clear, logical brain. He is 
as free from bias, partiality, timidity or a 
fear of being criticised as.a granite monu- 
ment in a secluded church-yard. He has 
most of the attributes of a great judge. 
Henry F. Masterson, like most of the 
young lawyers who came to the far west in 
those early times, was not possessed of 
much worldly means—in fact he had none. 
As the outlook for law business was not 
promising, he manfully went to work in a 
saw-mill at the Falls of St. Anthony, and 
in the construction of Fort Ripley, then 
Fort Gaines, earned sufficient money to 
start himself in the practice of his pro- 
fession. Mr. Simons and himself then 
opened an office in St. Paul, where Mr. 
Masterson continued to practice until his 
death, some years ago. He was a good 
lawyer, a profound thinker and always got 
to the bottom of his cases. Mr. Master- 
son has been engaged in much of the im- 
portant litigation of this judicial district 
and was for years the attorney for the St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad company. He 
was a very genial and companionable 
gentleman, and delighted in reminiscences 
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cf what we have called the “ traditional 
period” of Minnesota. The writer is 
indebted to Mr. Masterson for many of 
the facts contained in this paper. 

The second law firm that was formed 
in Ramsey county was composed of Ed- 
mund Rice and Ellis G. Whitall, under 
the name of Rice & Whitall. Late in 
the year 1849 George L. Becker entered 
this firm, which was from that time 
known as Rice, Whitall & Becker. Mr. 
Whitall removed to St. Anthony and 
opened an office in that place, which was 
the first law office there. Mr. Whitall 
left the country about 1852 and never 
returned. 

Mr. Lorenzo A. Babcock, of whom we 
have before spoken, was a native of Ver- 
mont, and admitted to practice in that 
state. He arrived in Minnesota early in 
the spring of 1849, and settled in Sauk 
Rapids. He was elected to the first leg- 
islature, and was the first attorney-general 
of the territory. He removed to St. 
Paul in the latter part of 1849, and prac- 
ticed his profession there until his death. 

Mr. Putnam P. Bishop was at one time 
a partner of William D. Phillips, in St. 
Paul. We learn that he is still alive, and 
has become a Baptist clergyman. 

Mr. Samuel H. Dent was from Ken- 
tucky. He was a justice of the peace in 
1849 and 1850. 

In the year 1850 law business im- 
proved, and several new lawyers arrived. 
Associations began to be formed among 
attorneys. The firm of Babcock, Ames 
& Wilkinson was formed, Mr. Babcock 
representing the firm in St, Paul, and 
Messrs. Ames and Wilkinson residing at 


Stillwater. 


Rensselaer R. Nelson, a son of Judge 
Samuel Nelson of the supreme court of 
the United States, arrived in 1850. He 
had been admitted in New York, and 
practiced a short time at Cooperstown. 
He formed a partnership with Captain 
Wilkin, and practiced until he was ap- 
pointed associate justice of the supreme 
court of the territory in 1857. He held 
this office until the admission of Minne- 
sota into the Union, when he was ap- 
pointed United States district judge of 
the district of Minnesota, which district 
then, and still, embraces the entire state, 
He has held this position ever since. 
Judge Nelson presided at several sessions 
of the district court of the territory, and 
sat with Chief-Justice Welch and Asso- 
ciate-Justice Flandrau at the last term of 
the supreme court ever held in the terri- 
tory, in January, 1858. He appears in 
the first volume of the ‘Minnesota Re- 
ports’ as rendering the opinion in the 
case of Foster vs. Bailley e¢ a/., reported 
at pages 436 to 441. 

Judge Nelson is a well-trained lawyer ; 
is endowed with a good, sound mind and 
body. His administration of justice has 
been characterized by impartiality, fear- 
lessness and vigor. He is prompt in de- 
ciding matters that are submitted to him, 
and is esteemed by the bar for his urban- 
ity, sterling integrity and painstaking en- 
deavors to decide justly and according to 
law and precedent. In the domain of 
equity he is quick to detect fraud, artifice 
or oppression, and energetic in thwarting 
their designs upon the rights of the inno- 
cent. 

As district judge he possesses circuit 
powers, and quite frequently the entire 
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duties of the circuit devolve upon him. 
The state has every reason for congratu- 
lation in having such a competent and 
honorable judge to administer the Federal 
side of its judicature. 

Jacob J. Noah, a son of the once 
famous Mordecai Manassa Noah of New 
York newspaper notoriety, located in St. 
Paul in 1850. Mr. Noah is a very re- 
markable man in various ways. He is 
an excellent musician, speaks French like 
a Parisian, is a competent art critic, a fair 
essayist on almost any subject, more at 
home on polemical theology than most 
priests, a very good lawyer, a capital 
actor, and, in a word, an accomplished 
gentleman. He lived for some time at 
Mendota, was the first clerk of the su- 
preme court of the state, and left the 


impress of his beautiful penmanship in- 


delibly upon its records. He left the 
state about the time of the breaking out 
of the Rebellion, served in the Union 
army, carpet-bagged extensively in Ten- 
nessee, and has resided in Washington 
ever since. An amusing anecdote is re- 
lated of him when practicing at Mendota. 
One of our present distinguished lawyers 
had just arrived, and had business at 
Mendota before a justice of the peace. 
He was for the defence and Mr. Noah for 
the plaintiff. After reading the complaint 
he demurred to it, and delivered a very 
able argument in support of his demurrer. 
The justice was a stately-looking, gray- 
headed man, and as the attorney became 
eloquent he would throw out signs of ap- 
preciation, bowing occasionally, as if in 
acquiescence. When the counsel was 
through, he thought he had made a good 
argument and convinced the court, when, 


much to his surprise, Mr. Noah com- 
menced addressing the court in French, 
whereupon he objected, saying that the 
law required the proceedings to be con- 
ducted in English and that he did not 
understand French. “Oh, yes,” said 
Mr. Noah, “I was only telling the court 
what you had been saying.” ‘ Well, sir,” 
said his adversary, “I think I made my- 
self sufficiently clear, and need none of 
your interference.” ‘“ That is true,” said 
the major, “you made an excellent argu- 
ment, but the court don’t understand 
any English,” which was a fact. The 
major’s adversary threw up the sponge. 
Mr. Allen Pierce from Mississippi, for- 
merly a law partner of Henry S. Foot of 
that state, located in St. Paul in 1850, for 
a short time, but removed to Willow 
River (now Hudson), Wisconsin. 
Phillips and Bishop also formed a part- 
nership in the year 1850, at St. Paul. 
Charles J. Hennis from Philadelphia, 
arrived in 1850. He opened a law office, 
but was more of a newspaper man than a 
lawyer. He was either an Irishman or of 
Irish descent. He was a very eloquent 
speaker and able writer. The mention of 
his name awakens recollections of wit and . 
cleverness rarely met with in these hum- 
drum days of all work and no fun. He 
died after a brief sojourn in St. Paul. 
William Hollinshead of Philadelphia 
arrived in St. Paul in 1850. He was an 
able man and good lawyer, and for several 
years was regarded as at the head of the 
Ramsey county bar. On March 4, 1851, 
he entered into partnership with Edmund 
Rice and George L. Becker, forming the 
firm of Rice, Hollinshead & Becker, 
which was as long as it lasted the most 
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prominent law firm in Minnesota. Mr. 
Hollinshead married a sister of Henry M. 
and Edmund Rice. He left several chil- 
dren, one of whom, Edmund R. Hollins- 
head, became a lawyer and practiced in St. 
Paul until his death. Mr. Hollinshead 
was a very impressive speaker and carried 
great weights with courts and juries. 

C. S. Todd of Kentucky was one of the 
arrivals of 1850. It was never supposed 
that he came to stay but to gain a residence 
for a special purpose. His sojourn was 
brief, but being a member of the Ramsey 
county bar, we mention him. 

William G. LeDuc came to St. Paul in 
1850. Hedid not dovery much at the prac- 
tice. He wasinthe book and stationery 
business. Mr. LeDuc was in the quarter- 
master’s department of the Union army 
during the Rebellion, and during President 
Hayes’ term was commissioner of agricul- 
ture. Mr. LeDuc has demonstrated that 
the soil of America, manipulated by Yan- 
kee ingenuity, surpasses the Celestial em- 
pire in the production of tea. 

In 1851 Pierce and Murray entered into 
partnership in St. Paul. 

Mr. John F. Lehan, an Irishman, 
opened a law office in St. Paul. He was 
more devoted to politics than law and re- 
mained but a short time. 

George W. Prescott and D. A. J. 
Baker, both from the state of Maine, opened 
a law office in St. Paul as Prescott & 
Baker. Mr. Prescott was afterwards clerk 
of the United States district court, and is 
now a Baptist clergyman. Mr. Baker 
still resides in Ramsey county, but 
does not practice law. 

De Witt C. Cooley, a native of New 
York and a member of the bar of that 


state, settled in St, Paul in 1851. He 
had practiced in Texas and other 
southern states before coming to Minne- 
sota. He practiced in St. Paul for a 
number of years, forming a partnership 
with Justin I. McCarthy, and was the 
second district attorney of Ramsey 
county. Mr. Cooley left the state at one 
time and resided in Pennsylvania for 
many years, but returned to St. Paul and 
has resided there for the past eight or ten 
years. He, however, has not been in 
practice. 

Lafayette Emmett of Ohio came to 
St. Paul this year and opened a law office. 
He was at one time in partnership with 
Henry L. Moss, and again with James 
Smith, jr. as Emmett & Smith. He 
was attorney-general of the territory 
during the administration of Governor 
Willis A. Gorman, and was the first 
chief-justice of the state, being elected 
at the first election, in 1857, and serving 
a term of seven years. Judge Emmett is 
an able lawyer and made an excellent 
judge. His judicial record is contained 
in the ‘ Minnesota Reports,’ from volume 
two to volume nine inclusive, and it is one 
which will bear creditable comparison with 
that of any judge who has ever sat upon 
the supreme bench of Minnesota. The 
judge removed to Faribault some years 
ago, and now lives in New Mexico. 

On the eighteenth of September, 1851, 
R. R. Nelson entered into partnership 
with Isaac Van Etten. Mr. Van Etten 
came from New York to St. Paul. He 
died many years ago. This firm was of 
very brief duration; it did business as 
“ Ames & Nelson.” 

On the twenty-fifth of November Cap- 

















tain Wilkin formed a partnership with 
Isaac Van Etten, under the firm name of 
“Wilkin & Van Etten.” 

T. P. Watson, a Frenchman from 
Detroit, arrived this year in St. Paul ; also, 
A. L. Williams of New York, who had been 
in practice in Wisconsin before coming 
to Minnesota. These gentlemen formed 
a partnership as “ Williams & Watson.” 
Henry L. Moss moved over from Still- 
water to St. Paul this year. Charles 
Willis of Ohio settled in St. Paul this year. 
For many years Mr. Willis has withdrawn 
from active practice and has devoted him- 
self to the management of his private 
affairs. He is an esteemed citizen and 
the father of John W. Willis, a young law- 
yer of great promise. 

On the first day of July of this year 
Mr. Moss and Lafayette Emmett formed 
a partnership as “ Emmett & Moss.” 

George D. Rice, a brother of Henry 
M. Rice and Edmund Rice, arrived this 
year; he can hardly be said to have 
entered into practice. He returned to 
Michigan. 

William H. Welch, a native of Connec- 
ticut, graduate of Yale college and law 
school, arrived in 1850, and should have 
been classed in that year. He lived some 
time at St. Anthony, while it was part of 
Ramsey county, and subsequently at St. 
Paul. He was appointed chief-justice of 
the territory by President Pierce, served 
four years and was re-appointed by Presi- 
dent Buchanan, serving until the admis- 
sion of the state. Judge Welch was a 
well-read lawyer and very much esteemed. 
He has been dead many years. 

Isaac V. D. Heard, a native of New 
York, came to St. Paul April 29, 1852. 
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For a time Mr. Heard acted as clerk for 
Alexander Wilkin, then secretary of the 
territory. He was elected district attor- 
ney for the county of Ramsey in 1855, 
and held that office by successive 
reélections for eight years, and _per- 
formed its duties with marked ability and 
success. Subsequently he was city at- 
torney of St. Paul for about three years, 
Mr. Heard was in the Sioux war of 1862 
as an officer on the staff of General Sibley, 
and was one of a party sent by the general 
to the relief of the besieged at New Ulm. 
They charged into the town, expecting to 
meet the Indians, but found the place 
absolutely deserted, Colonel Flandrau, 
after defeating the Indians, having taken 
all the inhabitants to Mankato. Mr. 
Heard acted as recorder and judge advo- 
cate of the military commission which 
tried the Sioux prisoners, and wrote a book 
descriptive of the war of 1862, called the 
‘ History of the Sioux War.’ Mr. Heard 
is asound lawyer and enjoys a fine prac- 
tice. He has been engaged in many of 
the most important trials, civil and 
criminal, that have taken place in this 
county, and always with credit to himself 
and the profession. 

Daniel Breck, a Kentuckian, settled in 
St. Paul for the purpose of practicing law 
this year. He unfortunately killed a man, 
after a short residence, and departed. 
While here he formed a partnership with 
A. L, Williams as Breck & Williams, 

John Esais Warren of Troy, New York, 
removed to St. Paul in 1852. Mr. Warren, 
although an educated lawyer, was more 
devoted to literature than law. He has 
traveled extensively and acquired a varied 
knowledge. Being a man of large means, 
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he took the world quite easily, following 
the bent of his inclinations. He was the 
author of a work on Spain and a book 
called ‘Para, or Adventures on the 
Amazon.’ He took a lively interest 
in public affairs and was at one time 
mayor of St. Paul and United States 
district attorney of the territory. Mr. 
Warren, after leaving St. Paul, resided 
in Chicago, where he became extensively 
engaged in the real estate business. He 
is still a resident of that city. There are 
many citizens of St. Paul to-day, including 
the writer, who delight to recall the 
sumptuous hospitality of Mr. Warren’s 
home, made doubly attractive by the 
merry brilliancy of his charming wife. In 
the year 1852 Mr. Warren formed a law 
partnership with Mr. Joseph Wakefield, 
who settled in St. Paul the same year. 
The firm name was Wakefield & Warren. 

To give the reader some idea of the re- 
moteness of this region from the outside 
world prior to and at the time of the 
organization of the territory, we.will state 
that the Organic act was passed March 3, 
1849, but the news of its passage and the 
appointment of territorial officers was not 
known in Minnesota until the ninth of the 
next April ; and when General Taylor was 
elected President of the United States in 
November, 1848, the first information of 
the result of the election that reached 
Stillwater was on the third day of January, 
1849. 

We have thus far gone into particulars 
concerning the individual members of the 
bar of Ramsey county and its predecessor, 
the county of St. Croix, because, as we 
said before, the greater interest attaches to 
the pioneer times that form the nucleus 
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or germ of the after and more stately 
growth. We will be necessarily com- 
pelled to be more general in our consider- 
ation of the subject after the year 1852. 
The growth of Ramsey county was very 
rapid from 1852 to 1858, and many law- 
yers were attracted to the capital city of 
the territory. There came, before the ad- 
mission of the state, Willis A. Gorman, the 
second governor of the territory; Westcott 
Wilkin, at present the senior judge of the 
district court; E. C. Palmer, the first 
judge of the district court after the admis- 
sion of the state; William Sprigg Hall, 
the first judge of the court of common 
pleas of Ramsey county; S. J. R. Mc- 
Millan, afterwards associate justice of the 
supreme court of the state, chief-justice of 
the same court, and United States senator 
for two terms; Charles E. Flandrau, one 
of the associate justices of the supreme 
court of the territory and state, and at one 
time Indian agent for the Sioux of the 
Mississippi ; Horace R. Bigelow, for a 
long time past the honored president of 
the Bar Association of Ramsey county ; 
Greenleaf Clark, regent of the State uni- 
versity and associate justice of the su- 
preme court; John B. Brisbin, mayor of 
St. Paul, president of the territorial coun- 
cil in 1856, and reporter of the supreme 
court; J. Traverse Rosser, secretary of 
the territory during Governor Gorman’s 
administration ; Alexander C. Jones, judge 
of probate and United States consul to 
Nagasaki in Japan, and now United States 
consul at Chin Kiang, China; John Pen- 
man, originally a Methodist preacher, 
turned lawyer, and was judge of probate 
of Ramsey county; John B. Sanborn, who 
fought his way to the rank of major-gen- 
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eral of volunteers in the Union army; 
Morris Lamprey, regent of the State uni- 
versity ; Oscar Stephenson, judge of pro- 
bate of Ramsey county; Harvey Officer, 
reporter of the supreme court ; Lorenzo 
Allis, John M. Gilman, James Smith, jr.; 
George L. Otis, who was once honored by 
the democracy of the state with the nom- 
ination for governor; Henry J. Horn, W. 
P. Warner and many more gentlemen 
whom space forbids us to particularize. 
Since the admission of the state, which 
occurred May 11, 1858, the bar of Ram- 
sey county has increased in fair propor- 
tion to the growth of the county, and 
many brilliant and able men have been 
enrolled among its members, prominent 
among whom is Cushman K. Davis. Mr. 
Davis is a well-trained lawyer; has re- 


ceived a thorough education both in law 


and the general branches of study. He 
possesses an extraordinary fluency of 
speech and brilliancy of conception and 
expression. He is an eloquent and 
forcible speaker, a graceful writer and a 
close student. Mr. Davis has, by the 
simple force of his ability, attained a high 
position at the bar of this state, and bids 
fair to achieve a National reputation as a 
lawyer. He has been for one term gov- 
ernor of the state, and administered its 
executive affairs with marked ability. Gov- 
ernor Davis is still a young man, and is 
now United States senator from this 
state. 

George B. Young was appointed by 
Governor Davis to fill a vacancy on the 
supreme bench. He resided in Minne- 
apolis at the time of his appointment, 
and was scarcely known in Ramsey 
county. His incumbency of the office 
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was brief, but of sufficient duration to 
introduce him to the public as a lawyer 
of ability and promise. When he retired 
from the bench he commenced practice 
in St. Paul, and has since been engaged in 
some of the most important litigation in 
the state. Judge Young may be classed 
among the first lawyers of the state. 

William P Clough, who for some time 
practiced in Rochester before coming 
to St. Paul, is another member of the bar 
who deserves special mention for his abil- 
ity and industry in the practice of his 
profession. Mr. Clough possesses a clear 
mind, quick to perceive the strong points 
of a case, and an ingenuity that makes the 
most of the weak ones. He presents a 
case with great force to either a court or 
jury. Mr. Clough has devoted his latter 
years to railroad law, representing the 
Northern Pacific railroad many years, and 
now the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba. 

W. W. Irwin deserves special mention 
as a member of the Ramsey county bar. 
He is a man of genius in his way ; eccen- 
tric to the last degree ; brilliant in con- 
ception and execution ; an orator of con- 
siderable force. Independent of all so- 
cial conventionalities, he appears here, 
there, anywhere, like a comet with no as- 
certained orbit. He creates amazement 
by the suddenness of attacks and retreats. 
His methods differ from those of all other 
men. His system is his own. He is a 
success in the line he has adopted in the 
profession—that of a criminal lawyer. He 
enjoys a reputation in this role that ex- 
tends beyond the limits of the state. 
Few criminal trials of any magnitude 
have taken place in this state or the 
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adjoining territories of late years that 
Mr. Irwin has not been engaged in for 
the defence, and his success has been ex- 
traordinary. 


HONORABLE GORDON E, COLE. 


The subject of this paper, Honorable 
Gordon E. Cole of Faribault, Minnesota, 
has occupied a very large: place in the his- 
tory and development of this state, and 
is well worthy of a more extended notice 
and recognition than is possible in a 
magazine article. General Cole’s past life 
has been one of well directed intelligence, 
ability, industry and integrity. A more 
active and fruitful career will be hard to 
find among the meh of the west who have 


confined théir sphere of operations prin- - 


cipally to ‘private concerns, and have not 
sought notoriety in public life. While 
General Cole has largely devoted: himself 
to matters pertaining to his profession, he 
has been frequently honored ° by ‘his 
fellow-citizens by the bestowal of high 
and important public positions, in all of 
which he has displayed an ability and de- 
votion to duty which has honored both 
the office and the incumbent. 

It will be our endeavor, in presenting 
the leading features of our subject’s life 
and his personal characteristics, to classify 
them as personal, general, professional 
and political. Mr. Cole was born in 
Cheshire, Berkshire county, Massachu- 
setts, on June 18, 1833, his present age 
being nearly fifty-five years. He is the 
son of Doctor Lansing J. Cole, his 
mother’s maiden name being Laura 
Brown. His preparation for college was 
chiefly at the Connecticut Literary insti- 


tution at Suffield, Connecticut. He then 
entered the law office of Governor George 
N. Briggs of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
and after some time of study therein, he 
continued his legal studies in the office of 
Gamwell & Adam; took an eight months’ 
course at the State and National Law 
school at Balston Spa, Saratoga county, 
New York, and graduated from the Dane 
Law school of Harvard university in 
1854, with the title of LL. B. How well 
he improved his early opportunities of ac- 
quiring his profession will fully appear 


‘when we treat of that branch of his 
career. As soon as qualified, Mr. Cole 


opened a law office in Cheshire, Massa- 
chusetts, where he practiced for about 


two years. 


In August, 1855, he married Stella C. 
Whipple'.of Shaftsbury, Vermont, and 
emigrated to Minnesota in the fall of 1856, 
and in January, 1857, he settled in Fari- 
bault, Rice county. At this time Fari- 
bault: was a very small settlement, and at 
the present date has not attained metro- 
politan growth, although one of the most 
prosperous and cultured of our smaller 
cities, being the seat of the Episcopal 
bishop of the diocese of Minnesota, and 
containing many fine educational institu- 
tions of that church and some of the 
charitable establishments of the state. 
Mr. Cole commenced the practice of the 
law under the somewhat adverse condi- 
tions of the confined surroundings of the 
situation he had selected, but such was 
the extraordinary ability which he dis- 
played in the conduct of his business that 
he very soon became recognized through- 
out the state as one of its leading and 
successful lawyers, and for many years en- 
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joyed a practice as extensive and lucrative 
as that of any attorney in the common- 
wealth, While his legal headquarters were 
solely in Faribault, his practice extended 
to many celebrated causes in other parts of 
the state, including the capital city and 
the great manufacturing centre at Minne- 
apolis. Conspicuous among these cases 
was that of the great Cochran patent 
suit, involving the right to use the im- 
proved modern plan of making flour, in 
which Mr. Cole represented the Minne- 
sota Millers’ association and George 
Harding of Philadelphia the National 
Millers’ association. The case was argued 
at St. Louis before Judges Dillon, Treat 
and Nelson of the Federal bench, and 
was gained by the millers. The writer 
knows of no litigation that has occurred 
in many years which was so important to 
the prosperity of the northwest as this, 
and to Mr. Cole’s devotion and ability is 
largely due the triumph achieved. 

Mr. Cole also represented the trustees 
of the Southern Minnesota Railroad com- 
pany and the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
company in the settlement of their im- 
portant and complicated accounts, 

His practice and studious habits had 
greatly familiarized him with the construc- 
tion of governmental land grants, and his 
services were sought in many of these cele- 
brated causes, prominently that of Barney 
vs. The Winona & St. Peter Railroad 
company, involving some two hundred 
thousand acres of land, which has recently 
been successfully concluded in favor of 
Mr. Cole’s clients, and he now represents 
the Dwight Land company and many 
other purchasers of indemnity land from 
the Northern Pacific Railroad company, 
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the title to which the United States gov- 
ernment, under the pressure of prevailing 
agrarian ideas, is endeavoring to take 
from the purchasers. Mr. Cole quite re- 
cently presented the claims of his clients 
in an elaborate argument before the 
attorney-general of the United States. 
In 1881 he was attorney for Selah Cham- 
berlain in his claims against the state 
arising out of the old state railroad bonds, 
which proceedings resulted in the satis- 
factory adjustment of that very trouble- 
some question. Mr. Cole addressed the 
legislature on the subject, and made the 
most able, elaborate and protracted argu- 
ment before the supreme court on the 
constitutionality of the legislative action 
that was ever submitted to that tribunal. 
The decision of this case relieved the state 
from the stain of repudiation. 

Some years ago General Cole occasion- 
ally appeared in the defence in important 
criminal trials, the most noted of which 
was that of Charles Lamb, tried in the 
United States circuit court, in which Mr. 
W. W. Irwin assisted in the preparation of 
the evidence and gave promise of the 
great ability which he has since displayed 
in the trial of criminal causes. Although 
very successful in this line of his profes- 
sion, Mr. Cole has practically abandoned 
it, preferring the more intellectual and 
agreeable features of the civil branch of 
the profession. In January, 1881, find- 
ing that his business had assumed such 
proportions that an office at the capital 
was essential, he opened one in St. Paul 
and has ever since maintained it as the 
centre of his operations, retaining, how- 
ever, his residence in Faribault. General 
Cole may now be congratulated on enjoy- 
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ing a position in his profession, both as to 
high standing and lucrative results, sur- 
passed by none and equaled by few in this 
now great state. 

Although absorbed with professional 
duties, General Cole did not wholly 
ignore the demands of the people upon 
his services in a public capacity. In 1859 
he was elected attorney-general of the 
state and held the office for three succes- 
sive terms, and until January, 1866. In 
1865 he was appointed by the state legis- 
lature one of the commissioners for the 
revision of the statutes. 

In 1866 he was elected a member of the 
state senate and was chairman of the joint 
committee on revision of the statutes, 
and during the contest for the election of 
United States senator, which resulted in 
the choice of Honorable S. J. R. Mc- 
Millan, he was for several days the 
leading candidate of the Republicans for 
that high position. 

In 1879 he was elected mayor of 
Faribault by the united vote of both 
parties. 

In 1883 he was elected a member of 
the house of representatives in the state 
legislature, and was again voted for by 
members of both houses for the position 
of United States senator, Mr. D. M. 
Sabin, however, by an unexpected com- 
bination, being the successful competitor. 

While serving in the legislature in 1883, 
the question arose of submitting to the 
people an amendment to the constitution 
prohibiting the manufacture or sale of 
spirituous liquors within the state. Many 
members who were opposed to prohibition 
were, however, willing to let the people 
assume the responsibility of its incorpo- 


ration into the polity of the state. Not 
so Mr. Cole, being a man of convictions, 
based on intelligent observation and inves- 
tigation, and being independent enough to 
express them, and knowing that such sumpt- 
uary laws are vicious to the core and 
productive alone of the fruit of bitterness 
and contention, he delivered a speech 
against the measure which took the house 
by storm. The best idea that can be con- 
veyed to the reader of its character and 
effect is found in a brief comment upon 
it which appeared in the leading paper 
of St. Paul—the Pioneer Press—the next 
morning, which is copied here, the im- 
portance of the subject fully justifying it: 


SHALL THE STATE PROHIBIT ? 

The Minnesota house of representatives was the 
battle-field, Wednesday afternoon, of the prohibi- 
tion question. The friends of the measure, which 
was a proposed amendment to the constitution, 
providing for a vote on the prohibition principle at 
the general election in 1884, felt sanguine of success. 
When the debate had opened, General Gordon E. 
Cole, who had not been expected to speak on the 
issue, took the floor and delivered the following 
speech, which was so happily put that in a short 
time every foot of standing room in the chamber 
was occupied. General Cole's brilliant wit and spark- 
ling anecdotes kept his audience at a fresh pace 
with his logic, and he scored point after point 
against the moral and legal hollowness of prohibition 
as advocated by the Prohibitionist party in this coun- 
try. A-short-hand writer who was present reported 
the speech verbatim, which will be a lasting grati- 
fication to all who heard it. The defeat of the 
amendment was doubtless a direct result of General 
Cole's speech. 


To prove the great interest which Gen- 
eral Cole takes in matters outside of his 
professional duties, and to which attach 
no pecuniary profit, and to show his in- 
defatigable industry, we will enumerate 
some of the many positions which for 
long years he has filled, and now fills, 
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both political and otherwise. He is now 
secretary and trustee of St. Mary’s hall, 
Bishop Whipple’s boarding school for 
girls, at Faribault; he is vestryman of 
the Episcopal church at Faribault; he is 
treasurer of the Minnesota Church foun- 
dation, a corporation having in charge en- 
dowment funds and lands of the Episco- 
pal diocese of Minnesota; he is trustee 
of the incorporation of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Minnesota; he is president of 
the Tariff Reform League of Minnesota ; 
he is president of the board of managers 
of the State reformatory; he is a regent 
of the State university and lecturer 
before that university on the law of 
corporations ; he was the first president of 
the State Bar association; he is vice-pres- 
ident for Minnesota of the National Bar 
association ; he is a member of the ad- 
visory board of the State Agricultural 
society; he isa member of the executive 
council of the State Historical society. 

In politics, General Cole has always 
been ranked as a Republican, but when- 
ever his party assumes positions which do 
not meet his approval, he does not hesitate 
to say so and to advocate his own views 
on such matters. He does not believe in 
a protective tariff ; and as president of the 
Tariff Reform League of Minnesota, he 
openly contests the principles of his party 
on this now all engrossing issue. 

In 1886 he was chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions in the Republican 
State convention of Minnesota, which 
declared for high license and a reduction 
of the tariff, and he drafted the high 
license law, now in effect, at the request 
of the legislative committee having that 
matter in charge. 

In 1886, at the request of the board of 


corrections and charities, he investigated 
the subject of prison reform and delivered 
an address before that body in the hall of 
the house of representatives, and was 
made chairman of a committee to secure 
legislation in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of that address, and drew the 
first and existing law providing for a state 
reformatory, and in 1887 he was elected 
by the legislature a member of the board 
of managers of that institution, for the 
longest term prescribed by the law. 

In addition to this multitude of duties, 
General Cole has delivered many political 
addresses and literary lectures, never 
allowing these incidental matters, in any 
way, to conflict with his professional and 
practical business affairs. Unlike most 
lawyers, who are said “‘to work hard, live 
well and die poor,” General Cole has 
acquired a handsome competence by his 
industry and sagacity, and it is the sincere 
hope of his many friends that he may 
long live to enjoy it. 

In June,1874, his wife died, leaving three 
daughters, and in 1876 he was again mar- 
ried to Kate D. Turner of Cleveland, Ohio. 

General Cole possesses most of the 
elements of success in the legal profession. 
He has a very copious vocabulary to draw 
upon, and his delivery is easy and fluent. 
He is thoroughly well grounded in the 
principles of the science he professes. 
He has immense industry and quick wit 
to assist in extricating him from the sur- 
prises incident to and inseparable from 
forensic encounters. 

As an example, the rising generation 
cannot select’ a safer standard than the 
past life of our esteemed fellow-citizen, 
General Gordon E. Cole. 

Cuas. E. FLANDRAU. 
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HISTORY OF OHIO. 


XVI. 


THE OHIO WILDERNESS EARLY IN THE REVOLUTION. 


THE immediate result of the successful 
termination of Lord Dunmore’s war was, 
as to Virginia, comparative immunity from 
Savage aggressions upon her western 
border, causing a renewal of emigration 
to the “western waters” (which, as al- 
ready explained, had received a decided 
check) and, as to Pennsylvania, inducing 
a quick resumption of trade with the 
savages. 

Interested parties, early in the spring of 
1775, concluded a treaty with the Chero- 
kees for the land between the Ohio, the 
Cumberland mountains, the Cumberland 
river and the Kentucky; so that, with the 
Shawanese tied up by their agreement at 
“Camp Charlotte” not to hunt on the 
Virginia side of the Ohio nor molest any 
boats passing upon that stream, and the 
Indian title quieted to a considerable part 
of Kentucky by the treaty with the Chero- 
kees, there seemed no great obstacle in the 
way to emigrants settling south of the Ohio. 
Boonesborough was founded in April, and 
the next month Simon Kenton and an- 
other cleared a patch of ground up the 
Limestone creek. The Harrodsburg set- 
tlement was renewed and a block-house 
erected as a protection against possible 
attacks by the savages. Stations were 


likewise commenced at Boiling spring, in 
the present county of Mercer, and at St. 


Asaph’s, in what is now Lincoln county. 
A land-office was opened at Boones- 
borough by the company which had 
purchased lands of the Cherokees, and 
sales were rapidly made. But in the end 
these were nullified by Virginia. In June 
a settlement was begun where Lexing- 
ton now stands. These were some 
of the advantages now beginning to be 
realized by Virginia as a recompense for 
the large outlay caused by the war with 
the Shawanese and Mingoes the year 
previous, 

The resumption of trade with the Ohio 
Indians on part of the Pennsylvanians 
took place even in mid-winter to a certain 
extent, so anxious were the traders to reap 
the benefit of a peace in no wise brought 
about by their aid or by the help of the 
province to which they belonged. As 
early as in January some of them had 
reached the Delawares, and others were 
not long in taking their goods to the 
Scioto. However, there was a drawback 
to all this—a serious interference with 
these wilderness traders even before the 
Ohio was crossed by them. It was the 
sway of Connolly at Pittsburgh. It was 
not only that he kept alive the animosity 
between Virginians and Pennsylvanians 
upon the upper waters of the Ohio en 
gendered by the boundary controversy, 
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but he now was scheming to turn the 
savages to the westward against the col- 
onies. 

The reason for the planning of Con- 
nolly to arouse the animosity of the 
Indians beyond the Ohio was this: The 
War of the Revolution was at hand. It 
had been arranged at “Camp Charlotte ” 
between Lord Dunmore and the Shawa- 
nese that a supplemental treaty should be 
held in the spring ensuing to settle some 
minute matters that could not be, as he 
averred, well attended to at the first meet- 
ing. But this wasa blind. It had dawned 
upon the mind of the Virginia governor, 
now that he had made peace with the 
savages, to turn them, in the end, against 
the colonies, and thereby the more effect- 
ually to restrain emigration across the 
Ohio, as his hopes were largely on the 
other side of that river for large tracts of 
land; besides, should the “ rebellion ” in- 
crease, it might be that the help of these 
Indians would be of importance in aid of 
parliament and the crown. 

As the Delawares had not taken up 
arms against the Virginians, Dunmore, 
‘when his campaign was ended, held con- 
ferences with White Eyes, one of the best 
known of that tribe, encouraging him with 
the notion of going to England to get 
from the king a confirmation of the 
country they then claimed—bounded on 
the east by the Ohio and extending as far 
down that river as the Hockhocking; and 
on the south and west by the stream last 
mentioned and the Sandusky. He even 
agreed to use his influence in procuring 
the grant if White Eyes would undertake 
the journey. 

The principal village of the Delawares 


was no longer at Newcomerstown ; it was 
removed down the Tuscarawas to its 
junction with the Walhonding, and occu- 
pied the site of the lower streets of the 
present Coshocton, county-seat of Coshoc- 
ton county, Ohio, from which it derives 
its name—a corruption of ‘“Goschach- 
giink.” 

The homes of the Delawares have al- 
ready been indicated—their villages were 
not only on the Tuscarawas and Mus- 
kingum, but there were outlying towns, 
some on the Walhonding and others 
farther to the westward and southwest- 
ward, with one on the Cuyahoga. In the 
Scioto country, from what is now Colum- 
bus, Ohio, southward, and in the region 
watered by the Great and Little Miami 
rivers and their tributaries, lived the 
Shawanese. On the head streams of the 
Scioto, extending also to the upper waters 


of the Great Miami, the Mingoes had 


their villages. The Sandusky was the 
home of the Wyandots, although some of 
the tribe were living down the Scioto and 
even upon the Hockhocking. Ottawas 
still dwelt upon the Maumee, within what 
is now the limits of Ohio. Such, in 
general, were the locations of the principal 
tribes inhabiting the territory now form- 
ing the “ Buckeye State” at the beginning 
of 1775, when a storm-cloud presaging a 
conflict of arms between the mother 
country and her American colonies ap- 
peared above the horizon to the eastward. 

To many people in the provinces of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, as well as to 
residents in the French settlements of 
Detroit, of the upper lakes and of the 
Illinois and the Wabash, the Ohio coun- 
try was, to a greater or less extent, at this 
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period, very well known. All of its prin- 
cipal streams had been explored and had 
been given the names they still bear, 
although, in some cases, slight changes 
have taken place in their spelling. The 
“Ohio,” the ‘‘Hockhocking,” the “ Mus- 
kingum,” the “ Mad river,” the “Scioto,” 
the “Great Miami,” the “ Little Miami,” 
the “Miami of the Lake” (corrupted, 
afterwards, to “ Maumee”), the ‘“San- 
dusky,” the ‘“Cuyahoga”—all appear 
upon pre-Revolutionary maps, or are to 
be found in print before the commence- 
ment of the Revolution. Trails led 
in various directions; and along these 
white traders had so often packed 
their goods that nearly the whole country 
was familiar to them, even back from the 
principal waterways. At least one “ house 
of entertainment ”’ for travelers had been 
opened on what is now Ohio soil, more 
than three years previous to this date ; 
and now, on the opposite side of the river 
which washes the whole southern and 
southeastern boundaries of the state, 
there were indications at various points 
(sometimes on its immediate bank, but 
generally farther inland, extending from 
its head at Pittsburgh to the Kentucky) 
that emigration would soon claim the 
country, and would, if not checked, soon 
make the wilderness “blossom as the 
rose.”’ 

It had been the intention of Lord Dun- 
more to hold the treaty at Pittsburgh in 
the spring of 1775, with the Shawanese, 
in person, but trouble with Virginia made 
it incumbent upon him to put the whole 
matter in the hands of Connolly, who, 
although notifying these Indians that he 
was ready to treat and to deliver up the 


hostages who had been turned over at 
“Camp Charlotte” to the Virginia gov- 
ernor, could not induce them to put in 
an appearance ; but as the Delawares and 
Mingoes had also been invited, a few of 
these tribes were present. The council 
resulted in little save the scheming of 
Connolly with White Eyes to induce him 
to go to England, promising to go with 
him. But the Delaware captain soon 
became aware of the futility of the pro- 
ject. 

As the Virginia house of burgesses 
knew nothing of this treaty being held, 
and hearing of the discontent of the Ohio 
Indians because the understanding with 
Lord Dunmore had not borne fruits, 
appointed commissioners to meet those 
savages and ratify the ‘‘ Camp Charlotte ” 
agreement. One of the men appointed— 
James Wood, afterward governor of Vir- 
ginia—notwithstanding the council of 
Connolly, made an extended trip into the 
Ohio wilderness, inviting the various tribes 
to a general meeting at Pittsburgh. Con- 
nolly soon left the country, but not until 
he had done all the mischief in his power 
to further Tory interests in the west. 

Congress in July created three Indian 
departments—the one west of the Alle- 
ghanies to be known as the “ Middle 
Department,” three commissioners being 
appointed to preserve peace and friend- 
ship with the savages therein. It was 
October before a sufficient number of 
Ohio Indians gathered at Pittsburgh to 
warrant entering upon negotiations, for 
some had come very reluctantly, owing 
to the advice of Captain R. B. Lernoult, 
then incommand at Detroit, to them to 
stay away. The commissioners represent- 
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ing the congress and those appointed by 
Virginia finally had a “talk” with a large 
body of Delawares, some Shawanese and 
a few Mingoes and Wyandots, but no 
Ottawas came. It was the advice of the 
commissioners to these savages to ob- 
serve, as between the colonies and the 
mother country, a strict neutrality. To this 
the Indians agreed. But did they keep 
their promise? We shall soon see. It 
may be at once said, however, that al- 
ready the Detroit commandant had well- 
nigh induced the Sandusky Wyandots 
to go upon the war-path against the 
border settlements. 

Henry Hamilton, as _lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and superintendent of Detroit, ar- 
rived at his post on the ninth of Novem- 
ber, and was immediately importuned by 
the savages in the vicinity for his assent 
to their making inroads upon the frontiers 
of Pennsylvania, but, not having received 
positive orders on the subject, he de- 
clined ; so the evil day was postponed. 

In Fincastle county—that is, in that 
part lying west of the Big Sandy, includ- 
ing the present Kentucky—during the 
last half of the year 1775, settlements 
increased ; and although block-houses 
began to make their appearance here and 
there, the danger from savage incursions 
became more imminent. The borderers 
realized their peril and, as far as possible, 
prepared to defend themselves, should 
an Indian war be the result of the mach- 
inations of british agents and fur-traders. 

From the time of the first appearance 
of spring, in 1776, the settlements on 
the head streams of the Ohio were un- 
easy as to the savages beyond that river. 
Before this time Richard Butler had been 


agent of Indian affairs in the middle 
department, but on the tenth of April 
he was superseded by George Morgan, 
a man familiar with the western savages. 
Virginia soon thereafter bestirred herself 
to prepare for the contingency of another 
Indian war upon her western border. 

It is here proper to notice the claim of 
the Iroquois to lands in the west, which 
included (in rather a vague way, it is 
true) all of_what is now Ohio; but the 
Shawanese and Wyandots did not recog. 
nize this; on the contrary, the latter had 
already given to the Delawares the ter- 
ritory before mentioned as claimed by 
them. 

That there was discontent among the 
Ohio Indians—that they were constantly 
growing more hostile toward the United 
colonies was now apparent. The com- 
missioners of Indian affairs were directed 
by congress to inquire and report what 
measures ought to be pursued to restore 
quiet and harmony in the Ohio wilder- 
ness. To further proper relations with 
the savages to the westward, it was re- 
solved to hold another treaty with them. 
One of the first duties devolving upon 
Morgan at Pittsburgh was the appoint- 
ment of interpreters to assist him, at Fort 
Pitt and in the Indian country, in his 
official labors. The post just mentioned, 
it may be stated, was in the possession of 
a Virginia military company under the 
command of Captain John Neville. At 
Point Pleasant, where a stockade had been 
built after the battle there in Lord Dun- 
more’s war, another was now erected near 
the site of the old one and named Fort 
Randolph. In May, 1776, this work was 
done by a Virginia company, under com- 

















mand of Captain Matthew Arbuckle, and 
the post occupied by them. 

It was soon brought to the ears of Mor- 
gan at Fort Pitt that Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamilton at Detroit was exerting himself 
to get together a number of tribes to a 
treaty and that the Shawanese would 
probably attend, which, if possible, must 
be prevented; so, in June, two trusty 
messengers were sent to that nation to 
urgently request them to await Morgan’s 
arrival among them. He was successful 
in keeping the Shawanese away from 
Detroit and in getting a promise from 
them to attend the proposed treaty at 
Pittsburgh. He also sent word to the 
Wyandots upon the Sandusky, inviting 
them to the council. 

Both congress and the Virginia conven- 
tion had now a realizing sense of the dan- 
gers threatening the western settlements. 
It was resolved by the body last men- 
tioned that the garrisons at Fort Pitt and 
Fort Randolph should be augmented and 
that Fort Fincastle, “at the mouth of 
Wheeling,” should be repaired and occu- 
pied by a small force. The name of this 
fortification was thereupon changed to 
Fort Henry, in honor of Patrick Henry, 
who, on the flight of Lord Dunmore, had 
been elected governor of Virginia. 

The Western Border war was now at 
hand—a war which proved in the end to 
be one almost wholly separated from that 
of the sea-board. Its beginnings were 
small. Two prisoners were captured in 
Kentucky by the Mingoes and hurried 
across the Ohio—fortunately, however, 
before Morgan had left the wilderness 
—and they were rescued and brought by 
him safely to Pittsburgh. Then fol- 
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lowed the killing by a party of Shawa- 
nese of two persons near the Big Bone 
Lick and the taking of a woman pris- 
oner; but the latter was rescued by a 
pursuing party of borderers, who killed and 
scalped two of the Shawanese. Such 
were the opening scenes of the bloody 
contest between the frontiersmen and the 
savage allies of Great Britain in the west— 
what is now the state of Ohio soon be- 
coming largely the stage of conflict, 
although, as we have seen, it was in 
Kentucky that the first blows were 
struck by the Indians. However, all 
these marauds were only the casual drop- 
pings of the rain before the pitiless storm 
—Hamilton at Detroit not having as yet 
sent his allies, armed and equipped, against 
the border settlements to kill and destroy ; 
but it was certain that this would soon be 
the result, as he was only holding the sav- 
ages in readiness, not forgetting, mean- 
while, to fire their zeal upon all occasions 
and inspire them with hatred of the 
“rebels.” 

In September it came to the knowledge 
of Morgan at Fort Pitt that a number of 
Wyandots, two Mingoes and one Ottawa 
were on the war-path down the Hock- 
hocking, intending to strike the Virgin- 
ians. The timely. warning saved the 
borderers, for the proper precautions were 
at once taken, which the savages discover- 
ing, they returned without striking a blow. 

It was nearly the last of October before 
Morgan was enabled to gather a sufficient 
number of Indians at Pittsburgh to justify 
the holding of a council. Chiefs, war- 
riors and others—six hundred and forty- 
four in all—finally assembled ; but there 
were no Ottawas, no Wyandots, Pottawat- 
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tamies or Chippewas; these had been 
kept away by Hamilton. The Mingoes, 
Delawares (including Monseys), Mohi- 
cans and Shawanese all gave their solemn 
assurance to remain neutral; to preserve 
inviolate the peace that had before been 
established between them and the United 
States—promises, it may be premised, only 
to be quickly broken, save by the Del- 
awares. 

Notwithstanding the treaty, the borderers 
did not slacken their efforts looking to pro- 
tection against the inroads of the wily 
savages. Up and down the Ohio, on its 
eastern side, from a considerable distance 
below Wheeling to Pittsburgh, block- 
houses were erected at intervals and the 
militia scouted in the woods in varieus 
directions. The most fear was from a 
gang of Mingoes, living at Pluggystown 
(now Delaware, Ohio), who had no 
representation at the Pittsburgh treaty. 
Before the close of the year they had 
committed a number of depredations 
across the Ohio, killing and making 
prisoners of the borderers without dis- 
tinction of sex and regardless of age. Their 
depredations were at points as far up the 
Ohio as Grave creek and as far down that 
stream as the mouth of the Great Kana- 
wha. At Fort Randolph, Captain Ar- 
buckle used his earnest endeavors to keep 
the Shawanese friendly, notwithstanding 
which, some of these Indians, in Decem- 
ber, went upon a maraud into what is 
now the state of Kentucky, killing three 
persons. 

It was, at the beginning of 1777, the 
first and great object of Hamilton, at 
Detroit, to keep the Ohio Indians and 
those beyond firm in the interest of the 


king. But early in the spring the British 
government determined to arm the 
savages and send them, under the com- 
mand of white officers, against the border 
settlements “to make a diversion and 
excite an alarm on the frontiers of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania,” as expressed by Ger- 
main, but in the language of Chatham, 
** to let loose the horrible hell-hounds of 
savage war” against the exposed settle- 
ments. 

The Shawanese in March attacked 
the fort at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, several 
times, five bordermen being killed and 
one taken prisoner. Boonesborough was 
first assailed in April and again in May, 
and Logan’s fort in the same month. All 
these aggressions were by Ohio Indians 
and before Hamilton had received pos- 
itive orders to arm the savages. Along 
the Ohio, on the east side, stations were 
strengthened by a committee of war at 
Pittsburgh, owing to the fact that raids of 
small war parties had already begun there 
and more were expected, one hundred 
men being sent up the Allegheny to Kit- 
tanning and twenty-five to each of the 
following places: Logstown, Holliday’s 
Cove and Coxe’s fort. Everywhere on 
the frontiers of Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, there was terror in the 
minds of the people, many fleeing “ into 
the heart of the settlement and great 
numbers over the mountains.” 

It was from the Mingoes (under the 
lead of a Mohawk known as “ Pluggy”’) 
living at Pluggystown that the most 
trouble was experienced at this time 
by the frontiermen of what is now the 
state of West Virginia. Preparations 
were set on foot to punish these savages, 
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by Virginia; but the undertaking was 
finally laid aside for fear of offending the 
Delawares and the neutral Shawanese, 
thereby driving them to the side of the 
British—two tribes of the nation last 
mentioned having already joined the 
enemy. 

The first “ pitched battle” of the Rev- 
olution fought in the trans-Alleghany 
region was a small affair, but it was 
fought on the soil of what is now the state 
of Ohio and was a spirited and deter- 
mined contest of arms. Mingoes in 
April had struck settlements at various 
points on the border of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. One of their attacks was 
on Muchmore’s plantation, opposite the 
mouth of Yellow creek, killing the 
owner and taking his wife and four chil- 
dren prisoners. A lieutenant of militia 
and ten militiamen of the neighborhood 
pursued the savages, after crossing the 
Ohio, for about twenty-five miles, over- 
taking them, when the Indians stood at 
bay, but were soon routed. The whites 
had none killed, but the savages left one 
of their number on the field, who was, 
after the militia had given up the pursuit 
and returned to the battle-field, found 
and promptly scalped. 

Qn the first day of June Brigadier- 
General Edward Hand of the Conti- 
nental army arrived at Fort Pitt and 
assumed chief command at Pittsburgh of 
the western department. His garrison 
was composed of regulars, independents 
and militia. His coming had a tendency 
to dispel some of the fears of the bor- 
derers, but it was only momentary, as the 
aggressions of the Indians were soon seen 


to be on the increase. All war parties 
came from the Ohio wilderness. 

The tide of savage incursions which 
swept through the new Virginia county of 
Kentucky (but recently erected out of a 
part of the county of Fincastle) like a 
torrent for a number of weeks during 
the spring, slowly rolled back across the 
Ohio, leaving the discouraged settlers 
to repair their loss as best they could 
and to mourn lost relatives in the bitter- 
ness of despair ; and, although they were 
re-inforced during the summer, only three 
settlements — Boonesborough, Harrods- 
burg and Logan’s fort—proved permanent. 

Before the end of July two hundred 
and eighty-nine braves, with thirty white 
officers and rangers, had been sent out 
from Detroit. Of the Ohio Indians, the 
Ottawas, Mingoes and Wyandots, with a 
portion of the Shawanese, had accepted 
the war belts of Hamilton. ‘ The 
Pluggystown gang,” wrote General Hand, 
“with two tribes of the Shawanese and 
some of the Delawares, refuse to listen 
to the advice of our few friends.”’ 

Colonel Morgan (for he had now right- 
fully acquired that title because of the 
action of congress giving him the rank of 
colonel) thereupon made efforts to hold 
another treaty with the Ohio Indians, 
Only some Delawares and a few Shawa- 
nese obeyed the call. Thus it was that 
the field of his operations as Indian agent 
was gradually narrowing and his influence 
among the savages beyond the Ohio con- 
stantly lessening. Captain Arbuckle, 
from Fort Randolph, wrote that two of 
the Shawanese tribes were for the Ameri- 
cans and two against them ; but he soon 
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learned that, because of the influence 
brought to bear from Detroit, the neutral 
portion was wavering. 

The Shawanese villages at this date 
were numerous, all in the southern, south- 
western and western parts of what is 
now the state of Ohio. One of these, 
named Chillicothe, or Oldtown, was in the 
present county of Ross, on the site of 
what is now Frankfort. Not less than 
three were within the present boundaries 
of Pickaway county, one of them being 
also known as Chillicothe, sometimes Old 
Chillicothe, now the village of Westfall ; 
another was Cornstalk’s town; a third, 
the Grenadier Squaw’s town. There were, 
too, several smaller towns, all upon or 
near the Pickaway Plains. Besides these, 
there was one in the present county of 
Green, likewise known as Chillicothe, 
frequently Old Chillicothe. It was three 
miles north of what is now Xenia, There 
was still another—this one in the present 
Clark county. It was called Piqua, and 
was situated on the north bank of 
Mad river, about five miles west of what 
is now thecity of Springfield. Two more 
were in the present county of Logan; 
these were Mac-a-cheek (properly Mack- 
a-chack) and Wapatomica—a misspelling 
of * Wakatomica.” The former was on 
acreek of the same name, on the north 
side of the stream, something over a mile 
north-of-east of what is now West Lib- 
erty ; the latter was located just below the 
present Zanesfield. 

During the summer the Mingoes upon 
the Scioto and the Wyandots upon the 
Sandusky, with a few Shawanese and 
Delawares, began the laying of a scheme 
to capture Fort Henry at Wheeling. 


They marched first to the Shawanese 
towns, then to Coshocton, being re-in- 
forced at the latter place by some Sene- 
cas, Ottawas, Chippewas, Shawanese and 
Pottawattamies, and by a few French 
Canadians. They finally departed for 
Wheeling on the twenty-third of August, 
crossing the Ohio and investing Fort 
Henry on the first day of September. 
The assailants having ambushed success- 
fully a portion of the garrison, withdrew 
across the river. Fifteen of the Ameri- 
cans were killed and five wounded. Such 
was the result of what is known in the 
annals of the west as the “ First Siege of 
Fort Henry.” It was the first attempt by 
the enemy against the frontier in force 
after the commencement of the war. The 
fort at the time had but a small garrison, 
which was under command of Colonel 
David Shepherd, 

The Half King, head chief of the San- 
dusky Wyandots, whose Indian name 
was Dunquat, went soon after on a 
maraud against the border with forty of 
his braves, when he met a reconnoitering 
expedition of forty-six men from Fort 
Henry, about eight miles below that post, 
killing twenty-one, wounding several and 
capturing one. This ill-starred affair is 
known in border history as “ Foreman’s 
Defeat.” It happened on the east side 
of the Ohio. 

As the year 1777 wore away, the num- 
ber of the Shawanese who went over to 
the British steadily increased. Captain 
Arbuckle at Fort Randolph (Point Pleas- 
ant) saw clearly that the tendency of the 
nation was toward war, and having an op- 
portunity, imprisoned in the fort the chief, 
Cornstalk, and two other Shawanese. 
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However, they were really friends of the 
Americans, but were all three wantonly 
killed by the uncontrollable militia at the 
post. This hastened the hostility of the 
nation. They soon proved the most un- 
relenting of foes. Captain Arbuckle 
quickly felt the effect of savage animosity. 
He soon lost several of his men, who 
were ambuscaded and killed. 

On the first day of January, 1778, Dan- 
iel Boone, with a party of thirty men, 
went to the Blue Licks, Kentucky, from 
Boonesborough, to make salt. On the 
seventh of the ensuing month Boone was 
taken prisoner, while hunting, ‘‘by a party 
of one hundred and two Indians and two 
Frenchmen.”” They were on their march 
against Boonesborough. Besides Boone, 
twenty-seven of his party at the “ Licks” 
were taken, and the enemy, with their 
prisoners, recrossed the Ohio and re- 
turned to “Old Chillicothe”—the one 
already spoken of as being in the present 
county of Green, Ohio, on the waters of 
the Little Miami. After Boone had 
visited Detroit and was brought back to 
the Shawanese village just named, he saw, 
in June, that four hundred and fifty 
Indians had embodied themselves, deter- 
mined to attack his settlement—Boones- 
borough. He thereupon made his es- 
cape; and this fact induced the Indians to 
give up their intended march. 

Hamilton, with the opening of the year 
1778, increased his efforts in sending along 
the frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
parties of savages, whose reckless cruelty 
won his applause.” ‘The parties sent 
hence,” he wrote on the fifteenth of Jan- 
uary, “have been generally successful, 
though the Indians have lost enough to 
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“They have 


sharpen their resentment.” 
brought in twenty-three prisoners alive, 
he adds, “ twenty of which they presented 
to me, and a hundred and twenty-nine 
scalps ”—which bloody trophies, he could 
have said with truth, were also given him ; 
for doubtless they were, although he may 
not have intended so to say. 

General Hand, at Fort Pitt, learned that 
the enemy had a quantity of stores lodged 
in the Delaware town on the Cuyahoga 
—consisting of arms, ammunition, provis- 
ions and clothing—about one hundred 
miles from Pittsburgh. These stores, the 
commandant heard, were intended to 
support the savages in their incursions into 
the border settlements, and he determined 
that, if possible, they must be destroyed. 
Hand succeeded in gathering a party of 
about five hundred men, mostly from West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania, and pro- 
ceeded on his expedition, until finally what is 
now Mahoning county, Ohio, was reached ; 
but (this was in February) heavy rains 
came on, and the snows of winter melting, 
he was obliged to relinquish his design 
and return. However, before commenc- 
ing the march homeward, one Indian, one 
boy and three squaws were killed. This 
first marching of the Americans in force 
into what is now Ohio was long after 
known as “ The Squaw Campaign.” 

On the twenty-eighth of March Alex- 
ander McKee, formerly deputy Indian 
agent at Pittsburgh ; Matthew Elliott, an 
Indian trader who had been captured, 
taken to Detroit, but had been liberated 
on parole; and Simon Girty, a Pennsyl- 
vanian, who had acted for the patriots 
as an interpreter to the Indians at 
Fort Pitt, fled to the Ohio wilderness, 
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along with two other white men and two 
Negroes, making their way first to Coshoc- 
ton, where they well-nigh induced the 
Delawares to take up the hatchet against 
the Americans, and going thence to the 
Shawanese towns upon the Scioto, to in- 
flame the minds of the savages there 
against the borderers. Before the middle 
of June they had reached Detroit, where, 
of course, they were received with open 
arms by Hamilton, the lieutenant-governor. 
A number of Wyandots, on the six- 
teenth of May, under the lead of Dun- 
quat, the Half King, together with some 
Mingoes—the combined force numbering 
one hundred warriors—crossed the Ohio 
river at Point Pleasant (mouth of the 
Great Kanawha) and assailed Fort 
Randolph. The savages endeavored to 
draw the garrison into an ambuscade, but 
the commander, having received intelli- 
gence of their coming, was too wary to be 
thus entrapped. Only one of his men 
was killed and one wounded. Foiled 
here, Dunquat took his warriors up the 
Great Kanawha to attack the Greenbrier 
settlement, but with the result of losing 
seventeen of his number killed, while 
the borderers had only four slain. 
Although throughout the first half of 
the year there were but two raids in force 
made by the savage enemy across the 
Ohio into the settlements—the one in- 
tended against Booneshorough and the 
other attacking Fort Randolph—there 
were numerous inroads by small war 
parties all-along the border. Published 
accounts of many of these are exagger- 
ated, and there are few free from errors in 
names and in times of their actual occur- 
rence. One of the most serious of these 


Indian incursions was the attack, in West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania, of a set- 
tlement ‘“‘at and about Wallace’s fort,’ 
where nine men were killed and one 
wounded, while the enemy lost but four. 

On the fourth of July Lieutenant-Col- 
onel George Rogers Clark, a resident of 
Kentucky county, Virginia, reached the 
Illinois village of Kaskaskia with a force 
mainly from his own state, and occupied 
the place without resistance. The residue 
of the Illinois towns, as well as Vincennes, 
upon the Wabash, in what is now the 
state of Indiana, soon submitted to 
American rule. It was a bloodless, but 
a very important conquest, as the sequel 
shows,- and was followed by events of 
thrilling interest, participated in by Clark 
and his men on one side, and by Hamil- 
ton from Detroit, with a considerable 
force of whites and Indians, on the other. 

About the first of August Daniel 
Boone, “ the famous partizan,’’ went on an 
expedition from Boonesborough into the 
Indian country north of the Ohio, with a 
party of nineteen men, in order to sur- 
prise a small village up the Scioto called 
“Paint Creek.” When near the town a 
force of thirty Indians, which was, in 
reality, only a portion of a much larger 
body of savages, was met on the march 
against Boone’s fort. A smart fight en- 
sued and the savages fled, with the loss 
one killed and two wounded. As it was 
discovered that the Paint Creek village 
was entirely evacuated, Boone and his 
companions hastened home to prepare 
against the coming storm, luckily, on their 
route, passing, without being assailed, the 
other Indian force marching against his 


post. 


on 
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Boonesborough was soon beset by four 
hundred and forty-four Ohio Indians and 
twelve white men, under the general 
direction of Lieutenant Fontenoy De- 
quindre of the British Indian department 
—a French Canadian of Detroit. Isidore 
Chésne was with the expedition as inter- 
preter, having also the immediate com- 
mand of the Canadians; while Black 
Fish, a Shawanese chief, had a like com- 
mand of the savages who were mostly of 
his nation. An investment of nine days 
followed a parleying between the enemy 
and the garrison, when, on the twentieth 
of August, the siege was raised and the 
Indians with their white allies’ recrossed 
the Ohio. The American loss was two 
killed and four wounded ; the attacking 
force lost thirty-seven killed. 

At Fort Pitt General Lachlan MclIn- 
tosh was now in command, and he was 
preparing, under authority of the Conti- 
nental congress, to assail Detroit ; how- 
ever, this project was soon abandoned by 
the government, and he was directed to 
proceed without delay to destroy such 
towns of the hostile tribes (meaning, of 
course, the Ohio Indians) as he in his 
discretion should think would most effect- 
ually tend to chastise and terrify the sav- 
ages and check their ravages on the west- 
ern frontiers. Still, General McIntosh 
kept his eye on Detroit. He was willing 
only to “defer” the expedition against 
._ that fort; that was all. Very well he 
knew that so long as that post could sup- 
ply the savage nations with an almost un- 
limited amount of necessary stores, so 
long could their active hostility be counted 
on with certainty. 

It becomes important just here to un- 


derstand, to a certain extent, the military 
situation at Detroit, because of the bear- 
ing it has upon affairs transpiring at that 
time and subsequently, in the Ohio coun- 
try. There were present four companies 
of the Eighth (or King’s) regiment, one 
company of the Forty-seventh and two 
companies of Butler’s rangers. The four 
companies of the Eighth were under 
Captain Lernoult, who still had chief 
command of the garrison. The one of 
the Forty-seventh had at its head Cap- 
tain Thomas Aubrey. Butler’s rangers 
were under command of Captain William 
Caldwell. The policy as to the rangers 
was, to intermix them with the Indians 
when on service. The whole number of 
troops in Detroit was about five hundred. 

It was now determined to attempt the 
holding another treaty at Pittsburgh with 
the Delawares, Shawanese and other tribes 
of the Ohio country. Goods to the value 
of ten thousand dollars were purchased 
to “conciliate the affections” of such 
Indians as might attend the council and 
to secure them in the interests of the 
United States. But no savages came ex- 
cept Delawares, who were represented 
by White Eyes, Captain Pipe and John 
Killbuck, jr. On the seventeenth of 
September articles of a treaty were signed. 
By these not only were the Delawares 
made close allies of the United States 
and ‘‘the hatchet put into their hands,” 
but consent was obtained from them to 
march an army across their territory. 
They stipulated to join the troops of the 
general government with such a number 
of their best and most expert warriors 
as they could spare, consistent with 
their own safety. Immediately following 











this treaty was the erection, by command 
of General McIntosh, of a strong fortifi- 
cation near the mouth of the Big Beaver, 
at the site of what is now the borough 
of Beaver (in the present county of that 
name, in Pennsylvania), on the right bank 
of the Ohio, to which was given the 
name of Fort McIntosh. 

Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton at De- 
troit, upon hearing of the occupation of 
the Illinois by the force under Colonel 
George Rogers Clark, and the submission 
also of Vincennes, upon the Wabash, 
to the Americans, determined to attempt 
their re-capture. He accordingly left 
Detroit early in October, intending to 
march to the Illinois towns by way of Lake 
Erie, the Maumee, theWabash and the Ohio 
until the Mississippi was reached ; thence 
up that stream to Kaskaskia. He had 
under him of regular soldiers, including 
officers and men, thirty-five ; of “ irreg- 
ulars,” forty-four rank and file ; of militia, 
about seventy, ard avout sixty Indians, 
his force of savages being augmented 
on the way. Vincennes was not reached 
until the seventeenth of December. The 
fort having no garrison worth naming, 
immediately surrendered, and the inhabi- 
tants gave in, at once, their submission. 
Hamilton proceeded to repair the fortifica- 
tion, which was known as Fort Sackville, 
for he had concluded to remain at that 
post until the opening of the ensuing 
spring. 

As early as the eighth of October the 
headquarters of the American army were 
removed from Fort Pitt to Fort McIntosh, 
where about thirteen hundred men—the 
largest force collected west of the Alle- 
ghanies during the Revolution — were 
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assembled, consisting, besides the Con- 
tinental troops, of at least one thousand 
militia; but the want of necessary sup- 
plies forbade any immediate forward 
movement against the hostile Ohio 
Indians. But early in November alarm- 
ing intelligence reached General Mc- 
Intosh from the western wilderness, to the 
effect that all the Indians were about to 
unite on the Tuscarawas to oppose his 
progress, it being understood by them 
that Detroit was the objective point of the 
expedition. Immediately twelve hundred 
men were got ready, and after fourteen 
days’ march, under command of the gen- 
eral, the Tuscarawas river was reached, 
when it was clearly seen that the report 
which had been received by him before 
starting was false. 

At this juncture the American com- 
mander was informed that the necessary 
supplies for the winter had not reached 
Fort McIntosh and that very little could © 
be expected. He was thus disappointed 
in all his “flattering prospects and 
schemes ” against Detroit ; for the capture 
of that post was still his ambition. But 
there was no alternative—he must return 
as he came, or he must erect a strong 
stockade fort upon the Tuscarawas and 
leave in it as many men as his provisions 
would justify, to secure it until the next 
season, to serve, meanwhile, as a bridle 
upon the Indians in their own country, 
and with the residue of his men march 
back to the mouth of the Big Beaver. 
The building of the fort was determined 
upon. Its site was a short distance south 
of the present village of Bolivar, in 
Tuscarawas county, Ohio, on the west 
bank of the Tuscarawas river, the whole 
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army being employed upon it so long as 
the stock of provisions seemed to justify 
it. It was a regularly laid out work, in- 
closing something less than an acre of 
ground, and was named Fort Laurens in 
honor of the then president of congress. 
It was the first military post of the United 
States erected upon any portion of the 
territory now constituting the state of Ohio. 

Leaving, on the ninth of December, 
one hundred and fifty men with scanty 
supplies, under the command of Colonel 
John Gibson, to finish and protect the 
fort, McIntosh, with the rest of his army, 
returned very short of provisions to Fort 
McIntosh, reaching there on the thir- 
teenth, when the militia under his com- 
mand were discharged “ precipitately.”’ 

After the main army left Fort Laurens, 
Colonel Gibson continued the work upon 
the fortification. “I have already fin- 
ished setting up the pickets,” he wrote, 
before the close of the month, “and in a 
few days I think I can bid defiance to 
the enemy.”” ‘The distressed situation 
of the men,” he continued, “ prevents the 
work from going on as briskly as it other- 
wise would.” In the meantime, he had 
opened negotiations with the friendly 
Delawares at Coshocton for the purchase 
of some cattle. ‘ With these,” he added, 
** T am in hopes we shall have beef enough, 
and that we shall have a sufficient quan- 
tity of flour until a further supply can be 
sent us.” 

All along the western borders of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, there were, during 
the last half of the year (1778), many in- 


roads of the savages from the Ohio wil- 
derness. Captain Samuel Miller of the 
Eighth Pennsylvania regiment (which 
regiment, under command of Colonel 
Daniel Brodhead, had marched from over 
the mountains as a part of General Mc- 
Intosh’s army), who, with nine men, chiefly 
Continental soldiers, was bringing grain 
from the neighborhood to Fort Hand, 
in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, 
was, on the seventh of July, surprised by 
a party of savages. The captain and 
seven of his men were killed. 

There were, also, frequent incursions 
of scalping-parties from across the Ohio, 
at different points below Wheeling, not- 
withstanding the marching of McIntosh 
with his army to the Tuscarawas, as before 
described. These were continued until 
late in the autumn. From Fort Henry 
to Fort Randolph there were no obstacles 
in the way of the hostile Indians advanc- 
ing to the settlements lying on the east 
and west forks of the Monongahela and 
their branches. 

In Kentucky county, Virginia, the set- 
tlements were kept constantly in a state 
of alarm. Especially was this the case at 
the ending of the year, when parties 
struck the homes of the borderers, being 
sent out by Hamilton from Vincennes, 
Everywhere the results of these marauds 
were the same—destruction of property, 
death to many, irrespective of age or sex, 
and captives hurried into the wilder- 
ness to be tortured, many of them, at the 
stake. 

CoNnsuUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD, 


[Zo be continued.] 
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THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIsTORY 
for June, 1887, contains an article giving 
an account of the phenomenal growth of 
the Buffalo Courier and of the marked 
ability and enterprise of Messrs. McCune 
and Bleistein, as shown in the rapid rise 
of that leading journal of western New 
York. 

The article in question speaks of the 
Courier as having “had its origin in the 
thirties;” but that is an error. The 
original proprietor and founder of the 
Courier was Theodotus Burwell, who 


commenced the publication of the paper 


early in 1842 as a weekly journal, under 
the name of the Courter and Economist, 
which was soon after changed to a daily, 
the Economist being dropped. The pub- 
lication was continued by Mr. Burwell for 
about three years, and the whole establish- 
ment was then sold by him to Ward Hunt, 
then of Utica, and afterwards judge of the 
supreme court of the United States. 

The purchase was made for the benefit 
of Joseph Stringham, an ex-cashier of a 
Buffalo bank and a kinsman of Judge 
Hunt. Stringham continued the publi- 
cation for several years, and then sold 
the paper to William A. Seaver, after- 
wards for many years editor of “The 
Drawer” in Harper’s Magazine. 

Judge Burwell became a resident at 
Buffalo at an early day. He was born in 
Oxford, New Haven county, Connecticut, 
in March, 1805; removed with his parents 


to Herkimer county, New York, in the 
fall of 1817, where he worked with his 
father on a farm until his father died in 
April, 1823. After that, by working as a 
farmer and chopping and clearing land 
in summer and teaching common school 
in winter, he saved enough to fit himself 
to enter the junior class of Union college, 
Schenectady, in 1828, and was graduated 
in the class of 1830. At the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his class at the commence- 
ment of 1880, there were present and 
represented of his classmates, - Augustus 
Schell, Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, Henry 
James the elder, ex-Judge Levi F. Bowen 
of Lockport, ex-Senator George D. Beers of 
Ithaca, W. C. Wisner of Lockport, Profes- 
sor Lockwood Hoyt, General Sturdevant 
of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, and several 
others who have made their mark in the 
world. Immediately after Mr. Burwell 
was graduated, he removed to Buffalo, 
where he was for a year professor of 
mathematics and material philosophy in 
a military academy, after which he was 
the principal of the school, when con- 
ducted as an ordinary academy. While 
principal of this school, Mr. Burwell and 
Hiram Barney, then principal of the 
academy at Springville, Erie county, and 
afterwards superintendent of schools in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, issued a circular offering 
gratuitous instruction to students who 
would pledge themselves to follow com- 
mon school teaching as a profession, and 
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Mr. Burwell prepared a bill to be intro- 
duced to the legislature providing for a 
normal school system by the state, and 
this is believed to have been the first at- 
tempt made in this state to introduce such 
a system. 

In 1834 Mr. Burwell was appointed 
deputy county clerk of Erie county, under 
Honorable Noah P. Sprague, father of 
the distinguished lawyer, E. C. Sprague 
of Buffalo, and did with his own hands all 
the recording then required in an office 
now requiring the assistance of from ten 
to fifteen clerks. 

Meantime, he pursued the study of law 
with Dyer Tillinghast and Thomas T. 
Sherwood, and was admitted to the bar 
of the supreme court at the July term of 
1835 in the same class with Judge Gil- 
bert of Brooklyn and Judge Mason of 
the court of appeals. He continued in 
active practice at Buffalo until 1848, and 
in the meantime, in 1846, was offered a 
law professorship in Wabash college, 
Indiana, which he thought seriously of 
accepting on account of partially failing 
health, and as being more congenial to 
his tastes than the severe professional 
labor which he had endured for several 
years in the execution of important trusts 
and a very full practice in his profession. 
The following extract from the Indiana 
State Journal of January 21, 1846, is 
highly complimentary of the proposed 
enterprise : 

WABASH COLLEGE, 

The Honorable Theodotus Burwell of Buffalo, 
New York, has been invited to open a law school in 
connection with this institution. This gentleman 
has recently visited the college and delivered sev- 


eral popular lectures on the subject of civil govern- 
ment and the relations between civil and ecclesi- 
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astical polity under our American system. The 
lectures were characterized by that chasteness and 
perspicuity of style, that close and logical reasoning, 
indispensable to success in the department of in- 
struction to which he has been invited. Judge Bur- 
well’s views of the subject in discussion were sound, 
and evinced that enlarged conception of our free 
institutions and those nice distinctions between the 
civil and ecclesiastical power which commend 
themselves to every friend of civil and religious 
freedom. His suygestions relative toa modification 
of the Presbyterian church, so as to adapt it more 
perfectly to our extended territory and increasing 
population, as well as to unite in one the different 
branches of this denomination, were very plausible 
and worthy of the consideration of those more im- 
mediately concerned. 

The impression made by his visit to Crawfords- 
ville and by his lectures is such as to give promise, 
that should he accept the invitation made to him 
and open the contemplated school, he would be a 
valuable accession not only to the college but to 
the legal profession in the Wabash valley. The 
enterprise we deem one of high importance and 
hope sincerely it will be attended with success. 


But Mr. Burwell was satisfied on visit- 
ing the college that it would prove to be 
premature to make the attempt at that 
early period in its history and hence con- 
tinued his practice at Buffalo until 1855, 
when he removed to the city of New 
York. 

In April, 1838, there was placed in the 
hands and under the control of Mr. Bur- 
well as trustee, and by power of attorney, 
substantially all that part of the city of 
Buffalo lying north of Buffalo harbor, east 
of Chicago street, south of Mackinaw 
street and west of Hamburgh street, 
within which bounds are now located 
nearly all the large manufacturing estab- 
lishments and railroad depots of this city. 
This property had been laid out in blocks 
and lots, much of it sold by contract and 
on receipt of bonds and mortgages, in 
consequence of which the utmost confu- 











sion and intricate questions had arisen by 
reason of the universal insolvency of pur- 
chasers after the speculations of 1835-6. 

This trust was closed by Mr. Burwell 
under the direction of the chancellor in 
1846, and involved an amount of labor 
which, with other professional duties, 
seriously impaired a constitution of ex- 
ceptionally great strength and vigor, so that 
early in 1848 he felt compelled to resort to 
a farm which he purchased, ten miles east of 
Buffalo, at the village of Lancaster, where 
he resided most of the time until he 
removed to New York. 

While living at Lancaster, which was in 
the assembly district from which President 
Fillmore first started on his political career, 
and where the usual Whig majority was 
about six hundred, Mr. Burwell, in 1853, 
was the Democratic candidate for the 
assembly, and being ‘supported oy the 
Maine Liquor Law party, came witnin ten 
votes of an election. The next ear he 
was the Democratic candidate for the 
state senate, but was defeated by the 
division of the party into Hunkers and 
Barnburners. 

He was city attorney and counsel to 
the corporation of Buffalo in 1836, and 
city clerk when the records of the old 
village of Buffalo fixing the lines of the 
streets were chiefly on slips of paper 
thrown promiscuously into a large basket, 
and which were by Mr. Burwell arranged, 
recorded and indexed as now to be found 
in the records of the city. 

Mr. Burwell was afterwards appointed 
by the governor of New York supreme 
court commissioner, and still later presid- 
ing judge of the court of common pleas 
of Erie county. He took an active part 
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in the negotiation of the Reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, which was abrogated 
by congress in 1867, as provided by the 
terms of the treaty. By correspondence 
with leading merchants in Toronto, Mont- 
real and Oswego, and by going before the 
committee on commerce in the house 
of representatives, of which Mr. Sey- 
mour of Troy was chairman, and by 
articles published in the Buffalo papers, 
he expended much time in furthering the 
negotiation. Governor Marcy, who ne- 
gotiated the treaty on the part of the 
United States, was a client of Mr. Bur- 
well while acting as receiver of one of the 
broken banks of Buffalo. 

On the supposed advantages to accrue 
to Canada from this treaty, in the advance 
in the price of lumber, Mr. Burwell made 
investments in the Valley of the Grand 
river in Canada and there erected a large 
mill at Cayuga. This proved to be a 
disastrous enterprise and led to severe 
pecuniary embarrassments. But his in. 
domitable energy and capacity for labor 
enabled him with restored health to renew 
the struggle in a new field with a new 
energy and resolution. Soon after he 
removed to New York he formed a law 
partnership with General Nye, afterwards 
governor and then senator from Nevada, 
and W. S. McCoun, son of Vice-Chancel- 
lor McCoun, and at once entered upon 
a large practice. Mr. McCoun, who had 
been a former partner of Horace F., 
Clark, Mr. Vanderbilt’s son-in-law, had 
succeeded to the clientage of his father 
to a great extent. One of these clients, 
whose country residence on Long Island 
was in the neighborhood of the McCoun 
country-seat, was Commodore Paulding. 











The commodore, under what he under- 
stood to be the instructions of the gov- 
ernment to break up the filibustering ex- 
pedition of General Walker at Greytown, 
Nicaragua, had caused one of the supposed 
filibusters to be arrested on land. He 
was a Scotchman by the name of Mc- 
Farland and claimed to be an engincer 
in the employ of the Transit company, 
then engaged in the San Juan and Nic- 
aragua lake transportation enterprise 
across the continent. The commodore 
had detained him on board his flag-ship 
only a short time and then let him go on 
parole. But he came to New York and 
sued the commodore, claiming fifty thou- 
sand dollars damages. The commodore 


applied to the governor to defend him. 
But Mr. Buchanan, with his wonted cau- 
tion and timidity, and under the supposed 


influence of the southern members of 
the cabinet, some of whom were sympa- 
thizers with the filibusters, refused to un- 
dertake the defence, and the old gentle 
man was obliged to retain his own lawyer 
at his own expense. It was alleged on 
the part of the government that the order 
to the naval office was only to prevent 
the Walker expedition from landing and 
that the order was exceeded by going 
ashore. Mr. Burwell had entire charge of 
the defence of this suit. A large amount 
of testimony was taken in New York and 
in Nicaragua, and much time expended 
for which very inadequate compensation 
was made. Mr. Burwell when in Wash- 
ington had an interview with Judge Black, 
then attorney-general, on the subject, and 
he did not hesitate to say in his usual 
blunt way that the government ought to 
indemnify the commodore ; and congress 
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did afterwards partially indemnify him 
and largely through the influence of Sen- 
ator Doolittle of Wisconsin, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Burwell. Mr. Doolittle be- 
fore going west had at one time partially 
arranged with Mr. Burwell for a partner- 
ship in the practice of law at Buffalo. 
Mr. Burwell soon after he removed to 
New York was retained in a case arising 
out of the widening of Beekman street, 
by which a strip of land fifteen feet in 
width was taken from the south side of 
the Brick church lot on which the Potter 
building and the Times building stand. 
This strip of land had been used as a 
place of burial by different members of 
the Brick church congregation, who held 
their rights of sepulture under various 
kinds of tenure, some of them having 
erected vaults on their lots and others 
having deposited the remains of their 
friends in the ground. The money 
awarded by the city for this strip of land 
had been paid into the city treasury, and 
the claimants were required to establish 
their rights before a referee. The case 
was referred to Philo T. Ruggles who 
made an elaborate report after a very 
exhaustive examination of the subject, and 
on the motion to confirm the report be- 
fore Judge Davies, afterwards chief-judge 
of the court of appeals, eight or ten lead- 
ing lawyers of the city appeared, among 
whom were ex-Attorney-General Chat- 
field, Marshall S. Bielwell, Daniel Lord, 
jr. Mr. Sheppard, corporation counsel, 
etc. The case involved most intricate 
questions, especially as to who was entitled 
to control the remains of the deceased 
and what was the character of the tenure 
by which the property was held. Mr. 














Burwell appeared for the estate of Thomas 
Ash, which being at the head of the list 
alphabetically,-was first called. Mr. Bur- 
well was never a ready speaker and being 
comparatively a stranger at the New York 
bar, of course argued his case under great 
embarrassment ; but Judge Davies after- 
wards told Governor Nye that Mr. Bur- 
well made the ablest argument made on 
that occasion. The firm of Nye, McCoun 
& Burwell were the counsel of the pro- 
prietors of the Astor house and of the 
St. Nicholas hotel and several other large 
New York firms and stock companies, in- 
cluding the American Express company. 
Mr. Burwell succeeded to the practice at 
control of his partners on the retirement 
of McCoun to his farm on Long Island 
and of General Nye on his appointment 
as governor of Nevada. 

Early in 1867, when the Bankrupt bill, 
which was finally passed by congress, was 
pending in the house in charge of Mr. 
Jenks of Rhode Island, Judge Burwell 
was appointed by one association of New 
York merchants to procure the sanction 
of the board of trade of leading cities 
of the west to the passage of the bill, 
especially on account of the involuntary 
or coercive feature of the law. Accord- 
ingly, after the chamber of commerce of 
New York had endorsed that feature of the 
bill, Mr. Burwell went before the boards 
of trade of Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, and 
the recommendations thus procured, Mr. 
Jenks considered as having had a con- 
trolling influence in the passage of the bill 
in the house, when it, was passed by a 
very close vote. Early in 1831, with the 
aid and codperation of his life-long 
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friend and client, Dr. J. W. Clark of 
Buffalo, Mr. Burwell organized the 
Buffalo Lyceum, which collected a valu- 
able library, afterwards given to the Young 
Men’s association of that city, in which 
the lyceum was merged, and Dr. Austin 
Flint, in an address before that valuable 
institution some years after its organiza- 
tion, gave Mr. Burwell the credit of 
originating this, the first literary institution 
of Buffalo. He wasa contributor to the 
Northern Light, a periodical published 
by General Dix, for several years and to 
the press generally. He was a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Buffalo, and a ruling elder in it from 
November, 1841, to the time he removed 
to New York, in 1855. The next year 
after his removal he purchased a small 
farm in what is now the fourth ward of the 
city of Yonkers, but some four miles from 
the nearest Presbyterian church and near 
the Bronxville Reformed Dutch church, 
with which he and his family united. In 
1856 he was elected a ruling elder in that 
church and has continued to hold that 
office ever since. He has been chosenas a 
delegate from the Westchester classes to 
the general synod several times when he 
was unable to attend on account of other 
engagements, and has attended once when 
held at New Brunswick, New Jersey, once 
at Utica, New York, once at Schenectady 
and once at Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
having made ecclesiastical law and church 
government a subject of special study, 
has been considered a valuable member 
of these venerable church judications. 
Mr. Burwell married, January 4, 1832, a 
sister of Colonel James McKay, principal 
of the military academy at Buffalo, who was 
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afterwards the organizer of several of the 
great express companies and the organizer 
and first secretary of the express and bank- 
ing company, Wells, Fargo & Company. 
They have fourchildren, three daughters, all 
married, two living near them and one in 
the city of New York; also a son, a banker, 
who was the organizer and is the manager 
of the clearing-house in that beautiful and 
flourishing city. Mr. Burwell is wont to 
speak of his occupation as a farmer as 
involving the most valuable lesson of his 
life, as he is sure it has contributed more 
to his solid happiness than all he has 
attained to or hoped to attain from all 
other employments. 

When he retired to a farm of one hun- 
dred and fifty acres at the village of Lan- 
caster, in 1848, his health was thoroughly 
impaired. It was a rough piece of land 
not long before rescued from the Indian 
reservation, watered by the Cayuga creek, 
the main branch of the Buffalo creek or 
harbor. With an ox team and the aid 
of two or three assistants, he at once ad- 
dressed himself to the extraction of 
stumps and clearing of the fields, so that 
in about seven years he had probably the 
most attractive country place in the neigh- 
borhood of Buffalo. During all this 
time, although working with his own 
hands from four to six hours a day, he 
went daily to the city and attended at his 
office, which was in charge of a junior 
partner. So, also, in establishing himself 
in practice in New York he purchased 
about thirty acres, on which he erected a 
plain, stone house of moderate dimen- 
sions, and chiefly by his own personal 
labor planted fruit trees after he was fifty 
years of age, which have for several years 
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afforded him a great abundance of fruit. 
He has continued up to the year 1887 
the same course of life, rising in summer 
at four o’clock and in winter at five o’clock, 
and working in field, garden or fruit 
orchard in summer, or caring for his 
sheep and other stock in winter, like an 
ordinary farmer, for two or three hours 
before breakfast. This was his substitute 
for gymnastic exercise. At the usual 
business hour in the morning he was at 
his desk in New York and never late at 
the call of the calendar in court. Re- 
turning at evening, he was usually em- 
ployed several hours on the farm before 
retiring at night. Only one other mem- 
ber of the New York bar is as well pre- 
served at his age as is Mr. Burwell, and 
that is David Dudley Field, who was born 
the same year—1805. Mr. Field’s mode 
of exercise has been daily horse-back rid- 
ing the greater portion of his distinguished 
professional life. 

The following description of Mr. Bur- 
well’s place was given by General Egbert 
L. Biele, the celebrated topographical and 
civil engineer, on whose plan Central park 
in New York was laid out, on his exam- 
ination as a witness in proceedings to 
take land fora division of a portion of 
the Bronx river to supply the city of New 
York with pure water: 

Q—Please describe this tract of Mr. Burwell’s. 

A-—Itis atract of about thirty acres in the general 
shape of a parallelogram, with the straighter side on 
the Bronx river. It is topographically divided into 
slopes, terraces and tablelands. There is a gradual 
slope up from the Bronx river to the terrace; back 
of this terrace there is a ledge of rocks, very broken, 
very picturesque and very beautiful. I think if the 
same ledge of rocks were in Central park, it would 


be the finest in the park. In front of that ledge is 
a growth of well-grown forest trees of very superior 
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character. Oaks, hickory, chestnut—very noble 
trees, which give a shade to this rocky recess and 
add to its picturesqueness by enabling them to 
cover it with mosses and ferns. Above that ledge 
is a plateau with another terrace, on which the resi- 
dence is situated, and back of the enclosure is a 
tableland, from which there is an extensive view, ex- 
tending to Long Island sound on the east and the 
Hudson and Palisades on the west, covering a very 
large territory. 

Q—What do you estimate the whole property at? 


A—I should say the whole property was worth 
between thirty and forty thousand dollars. 


Judge Burwell is a descendant of Sir 
John Burwell, who came from England 
early in the fifteenth century and settled 
on what is still known as Burwell’s farm 
in the town of Millford, Connecticut. 


E. B. MERRITT. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WE ARE sure the readers of this magazine 
have enjoyed Mr. Rice’s account of his trip to 
California in 1869. The venerable writer even 
at that time, nearly two decades ago, was con- 
sidered well advanced in years, yet his friends 
of that day who now meet him declare that he 
holds his years wonderfully, and bids fair to 
write as freshly and vigorously for the next 
generation, as for this. He is busy with his 
pen, as these pages have recently shown; and 
has also of late superintended a new and en- 
larged edition of his book, ‘Sketches of West- 
ern Reserve Life,’ just issued from the press of 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. It contains various 
articles that throw light upon life and char- 
acter in the west; and no reader of these pages 
needs to be told that Mr. Rice makes bright 
and interesting any theme his ready pen touches. 





It being generally known to the public, and 
Mr. Rice having reached that point where he 
has no occasion to be modest as to his age, we 
do not hesitate to call attention to the fact that 
his birth and that of the century were almost 
identical—the last named being elder brother 
by only a few months. He came west in 1824, 
and has not only grown up with the country 
but has seen a great deal of it grow east, west, 
north and south. Wonderful changes have 
occurred in those eighty-eight years; and if 
Mr. Rice should be still voting for Jackson, 
there could be no surprise, as he formed the 
habit long, long ago. 





WE are tempted in this connection to repeat 
a little story of his early years, which Mr Rice 
has often told, and which he recenty told, in 
the following words: ‘‘In the spring of 1826 I 
resigned my position in the Cleveland Academy 
and went to Cincinnati, where I continued my 
legal studies with Bellamy Storer, esq., and 


expected to sustain myself by teaching a select 
classical school. But in this expectation I was 
disappointed, and soon became penniless. In 
order to cancel the small balance I owed for 
board and get away from Cincinnati, I sent the 
few classical text-books I had to be sold at 
public auction, and realized less than half their 
value, but enough to acquit myself of debt and 
pay for a deck passage up the Ohio river to 
Gallipolis, on theevening steamboat bound for 
Pittsburgh. The next morning I was landed 
with my trunk, at an early hour, on the sand- 
beach of the river, opposite the town of Galli- 
polis, ‘alone in my glory.’ All the money I 
had left was twenty-five cents. In a few minutes 
a porter with a wheelbarrow appeared, and 
offered to take my trunk to the tavern—the best 
in town, ‘What is your charge,’ said I. 
‘ Twenty-five cents,’ said he. ‘ Allright,’ said 
I, ‘go ahead.’ I followed, and when we 
reached the tavern, I paid his charge and was 
again left penniless. I entered the tavern 
with a cheerful air, registered my name and 
ordered a breakfast. I was evidently taken to 
be a man of some consequence. The best 
lodging chamber in the house was as- 
signed me. After breakfast I retired to my 
chamber to consider what I could do to 
bridge over the dilemma in which I was placed, 
and save myself from disgrace. The truth was 
I had come into town unheralded; nobody 
knew me and I knew nobody. Half lost in 
bewilderment I looked about me, and saw a 
book, with pen, ‘ink and paper, lying on the 
table. I caught up the book for relief. It 
proved to be ‘Murray’s English Grammar.’ In 
an instant the lucky thought struck me that I 
could give a course of lectures on grammar; 
and before I had fairly digested my breakfast, 
I digested a scheme of procedure ; sallied out 
into the town; secured the use of the court- 














house for a free lecture in the evening; had a 
notice printed on trust; posted it myself in 
public places about town, announcing that I was 
the author of anew and philosophical method of 
teaching English grammar in accordance with 
the origin and progress of language, and with- 
out the aid of text-books. All this was done 
before my dinner hour. I had no time to write 
a lecture, but thought it. 





‘¢ THE notice I had posted up created a sen- 
sation and gave mea full house. On entering 
the court-room I was invited to occupy the 
‘judgment seat,’ an elevation that subjected 
me to the scrutinizing gaze of every eye. I 
felt the effect. It was my first attempt to ad- 
dress a public audience. When I arose to 
speak, Iturned ‘quaker,’ not in creed, but 
literally ; yet soon composed myself, and said 
that everybody who aspires to respectability in 
writing and in conversation, or who desires to 
move in the circles of refined society, should 
have an accurate knowledge of grammar. I 
then gave the audience an inkling of my new 
and philosophical method of teaching the 
science, and by way of illustration said that the 
first word a child utters is an interjection—as 
oh! ah!--at the sight of a new object; the 
second, a noun, the name of the object seen; 
the third an adjective, expressing the quality of 
the object. The other parts of speech, I said, 
can be as readily traced to their origin in the 
progress of language as those I had specified. 
I then concluded by saying, Give me a class of 
pupils from twelve to twenty years of age, who 
have never studied grammar, and I will agree 
to teach them the science in six weeks by a 
daily lecture of two hours, at the moderate 
charge of three dollars apiece ; andin case my 
pupils, or their friends, are not satisfied with 
the result, I will make no charge. 





‘¢ THIS was so fair a proposition that I read- 
ily obtained a class of thirty pupils at the close 
of my lecture, A vacant school-room was as- 


signed me, and in the afternoon of the next 
day I met my class and commenced instruc- 
tion. 


The only book allowed was the English 
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reader. I began by explaining the interjection 
in a familiar way, and then required the class 
to open the reader and point out the interjec- 
tions on a certain number of pages. This they 
readily did. I then proceeded to explain the 
noun, which was recognized by the class almost 
as readily as the interjection. In this way I 
proceeded with the other parts of speech until 
they were understood. I then commenced 
analyzing sentences and applying the rules of 
syntax,and at the end of six weeks found, to my 
surprise, that the class had acquired not only a 
very good but a somewhat critical knowl- 
edge of English grammar. I invited a 
public examination of the class. The fathers 
and mothers of the pupils, and the clergy- 
men, lawyers and doctors of the town at- 
tended. The examination was decidedly ex- 
haustive, yet very few mistakes were made. 
The result was pronounced satisfactory, and 
my charge for tuition was cheerfully paid.” 
This experience is to be regarded as an alto- 
gether novel method of ‘‘ raising the wind.” 





THE death of I. W. Andrews, formerly 
president of Marietta college and for years 
one of the leading educators of Ohio, during the 
past month, removes an honored and useful 
man. Mr. Andrews has recently written a 
great deal of an historical character,and the loss 
of his pen will be severely felt. 





AT the request of many friends, General 
Charles W. Darling has prepared a memorial 
of his father, Rev. Charles W. Darling, who 
recently died at Utica, in the eighty-ninth year 
of hisage. The work is now in the hands of 
the printer, and will soon be ready for private 
distribution. It also contains genealogical 
memoranda relative to the families Harlaken- 
den, Haynes, Pierpont, Noyes, Darling, 
Chauncey, Davis, Dana and Ely, with all of 
which families the deceased was connected by 
ties of consanguinity and by marriage. 


IN response to the request for information as 
to the name of Lake Erie’s famous bay, one of 
our most valued subscribers sends the follow- 


ing: 
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CoLumBus, OHIO, April 23, 1888—In Edi- 
torial Notes of the April number, 1888, of the 
MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History, you request 
correspondents to furnish additional information 
in regard to the origin of the name of ‘* Put-in- 
Bay.” Volume V. ‘Niles’ Weekly Register,’ 
page 61, contains a copy of the letter from 
Commodore O. H. Perry to the Honorable Wm. 
Jones, secretary of the navy, being his official 
account of the battle of Lake Erie. It is 
headed United States schooner, Arze/, Put-in- 
Bay, thirteenth September, 1813. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the letter: ‘‘On the 
morning of the tenth inst., at sunrise, they 
were discovered from Put-in-Bay, when 
[query, ‘where’?] I lay at anchor 
with the squadron under my command, 
We got under weigh, the wind light, 
at southwest, and stood for him. At ten A.M. 
the wind hauled to southeast and brought us 
to windward; formed the line and bore up,” 
&c. It is evident that Commodore Perry 
uses the name Put-in-Bay as one that the place 
was already known by. His first letter to the 
secretary of war will be found page 60 of the 
same volume, headed United States brig, - 
agara, off the Western Sister, head of Lake Erie, 
September 10, 1813, four P.M.: ‘* Dear General: 
We have met the enemy, and they are ours,” 
&c. On page 65, same volume, ‘Niles’ Register,’ 
is a description of various places in and on Lake 
Erie, the then seat of war in the northwest, 
from which I make the following extract: 
‘Cleveland, with six or seven feet of water, 
Sandusky and Put-in-Bay, where our squadron 
was on the thirteenth ultimo, which last is 
spoken of as one of the finest harbors in 
America.” I will add that on page 299, volume 
II, ‘ Weld’s Travels,’ while on his return voyage 
from Detroit to Fort Erie, he states that their 
vessel was overtaken by a storm, and they made 
their way back again to the islands in a bay, 
between two of which we cast anchor, ‘This 
bay, situated between the Bass islands, which 
are among the largest in the cluster, is called, 
from its being so frequently resorted to by 
vessels that meet with contrary winds in going 
down the lake, Put-in-Bay, vulgarly termed 


by the sailors Pudding bay,’”’ For the account 
of the narrow escape they made from shipwreck 
while there, I will refer you to the volume. 
The above is all the information I have been 
able to obtain upon the subject. 
Yours truly, 
ProsPER M. WETMORE. 





Mr. WETMORE has cast considerable light 
upon the theme, and if anyone has further in- 
formation in the same direction, it will be 
gladly received. 





PROFESSOR B. A. HINSDALE’s new book, ‘The 
Old Northwest,’ is now in print, and will be 
gladly welcomed by his many friends in this 
vicinity. 





THE speech delivered by Honorable F. C, 
Sessions of Columbus, president of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical society, at the 
Marietta centennial, was a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of Ohio. In conclusion, he 
referred to the record of the state in the follow- 
ing eloquent words: ‘‘The annals of a few 
states in our Union present a more striking 
array of names than Ohio, and few states 
possess a local history more conspicuous in our 
country’s life. A state founded on the princi- 
ples established on these shores one hundred 
years ago could not help but attract the best 
elements of the older states to our shores. As 
a consequence, we see in the history of Ohio, 
especially in its early years, a strong predom- 
inating element consisting of the best and most 
progressive men of our country—a state where 
the choicest blessings of civil and religious free- 
dom could be assured, not only to themselves 
but also to their children, was a magnet that, 
of its very nature, would produce just such 
results. Ohio which in 1788 was the home of 
wild beasts and wilder men, and which ranks 
seventeenth in admission into the Union, to-day 
stands third in the family of American states in 
population, wealth, resources and advance- 
ment. Not an American state has made greater 
progress, and no part of our Union excels 
that set aside in that matchless Organic law— 











the Ordinance of 1787—to freedom and educa- 
tion. One does not need to recite the facts 
necessary to prove the statement ; the hands of 
progress, refinement and culture can be clearly 
traced in all parts of America where these 
principles have been made the fundamental 
and the controlling influences.” 





THE Marietta centennial proceedings are well 
worth preservation, and we are glad to learn 
that the next issue of the Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Quarterly will be devoted exclu- 
sively to a full and correct account of the pro- 
ceedings of April 7 and 8 in connection with 
that celebration, and all addresses and speeches 
in full. It will embrace a sketch of the pre- 
liminary movements toward the great memorial 
celebration ; lists of official delegates from the 
various states and Historical societies; the 
masterly historical addresses of Senator George 
F. Hoar of Massachusetts, Honorable J. 
Randolph Tucker of Virginia, and Dr. Henry 
M. Storrs of New Jersey ; also the shorter ad- 
dresses of Governor J. B. Foraker, ex-President 
R. B. Hayes, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Honorable George B. Loring and others. It 
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will also contain illustrations of various places 
and persons specially connected with the first 
settlement of the Northwest Territory. This 
is the only edition of these proceedings and 
addresses that will be published in a permanent 
form, As only a limited edition of this valu- 
able historical volume will be printed, orders 
should be sent immediately to A. A. Graham, 
Columbus, Ohio, and copies will be mailed as 
soon as printed—about June 1. In the second 
issue (September, 1888) of the Quarterly, the 
proceedings of the annual meeting of this 
society, held at Marietta, April 5 and 6, 1888 
(as preliminary to the centennial celebration), 
will appear, and the valuable addresses of 
Judge Joseph Cox, William M. Farrar, esq., 
William Henry Smith, esq., F. C. Sessions, 
esq., and others, will be published. 





COMMEMORATIVE exercises on the birthday 
of Grant, already commenced, are worthy of 
continuance. The respect paid to Washington’s 
birthday and Independence day during the 
years of the first half of the century -had a 
great deal to do with the uprising of the people 
when the flag was shot at in Charleston harbor, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 

TORY : 

A REPLY TO MR. GRAHAM'S RESPONSE. 
A. A. GRAHAM, Esq. : 

My Dear Sir :—Your ‘‘response” in the last 
(April) number of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
History to my ‘‘open letter” of the previous 
month, I have carefully considered. It is a pleasure 
tome. It shows that an historical discussion may 
be carried on between parties without acrimonious 
feelings being engendered ; and, as I think, with 
profit, where, as is evident in this case, both sides 
are actuated with a desire to get at the real facts. 

Your question—‘‘ Who was the first (American) 
woman settler in the [Northwest] territory ?'’—it is 
easy for me to answer: I do not know. And I will 
add, with somewhat of an Hibernianism, that I 
would not know if I could; for it would soon be 
found out that someone settled previously ! 

I see you have an abiding confidence that Mrs. 
Owen was the first woman to settle in the Ohio 
company’s purchase. However, I am not so san- 
guine on that point. The ‘‘ purchase” extended a 
good, long distance on the Ohio, and there were 
some excellent chances for Virginians to cross over 
and settle on the northwest side of that stream ; and 
that, too, before the United States laid any claim to 
the ‘‘ Territory Northwest of the River Ohio.” Well, 
did a woman so cross over? Indeed, there is great 
danger that such was the case. You know that 
when white men (especially Americans), if married 
and not divorced, make up their minds ‘‘to go 
west,” they usually take their wives with them. And 
this is the case whether they are natives or foreign 
born ; and it was so from the first. 

Now, on Hutchins’ map of 1778, published ten 
years before the ‘‘ pilgrims” landed from the May- 
flower, on ‘the wild Muskingum's shore,” you will 
notice in characters ‘* as large as life,” right opposite 
the mouth of the Little Kanawha, and just above 
what is now Belpre (which was, of course, within 
the boundaries of the ‘‘ purchase”), the name of 
NEAL MCCoL.ins. And there, too, is his house 
pictured, as if to frighten the good denizens of 
Marietta, of the centennial year, ‘‘ out of their pro- 


priety.”’ I submit, in view of the probability that 
Neal had a wife, does not this look a little ‘‘ danger- 
some"? 

However, to bea little more serious. I am glad 
you called my attention te the fact that before the 
year 1785 there was quite an emigration to the 
Illinois of white Americans with their families, who 
located some in one place, some in another--all be- 
coming dona fide settlers ‘‘in the Territory Northwest 
of the River Ohio”—the same territory wherein was 
afterward founded Marietta. But, suppose it should 
transpire that these settlers were squatters, ‘‘and 
settled there against the law of congress forbidding 
such settlement prior to the survey of the country” 
—then what? Would not the same rule apply to 
them as to those you describe as having come ‘‘ to 
the north bank of the Ohio river and settled there ?’» 
To be more specific: Do you take the ground that 
the people whom you mention on the Ohio were 
not settlers because they were squatters, and be- 
cause they ‘‘settled there against the law-of con- 
gress forbidding such settlement prior tu the survey 
of the country”? I shall be very glad if you will 
elaborate somewhat on that point in the next num- 
ber of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIsToRY. 

To digress a little and yet to say something addi- 
tional which, perhaps, may be apropos to the 
subject under discussion. Have you noticed a 
pamphlet just published by Robert Clarke & Co., 
entitled, ‘‘ The Founders of Ohio : Brief Sketches of 
the Forty-Eight Pioneers who, Under Command of 
General Rufus Putnam, Landed at the Mouth of the 
Muskingum River on the Seventh of April, 1788, 
and Commenced the First White Settlement in the 
Northwest Territory "? Does not this carry, plainly, 
the idea that the forty-eight ‘‘ pilgrims'’ mentioned 
were the first white settlers on the soil of what was, 
by the Ordinance of 1787, termed ‘‘the Territory 
Northwest of the River Ohio?” If so, do you not 
think itis a mistake? I do. 

And again, I suppose you have noticed in the 
Dial for April, 1888, the opening paper, entitled, 
‘*The Cessions of Western Lands to the United 
States,” written by that erudite gentleman, W. F. 
Poole. It is a very able effort ; and I only desire to 

















call your attention to the first sentence, which reads 
as follows: ‘‘ The centennial celebrations which are 
soon to be held in commemoration of the first 
English settlement of the northwestern states are 
inspiring much historical writing on the events which 
culminated in the notable settlement at Marietta, 
Ohio, in April, 1788.” Was it your idea when you 
went officially to Marietta, that it was to aid in 
commemorating ‘‘ the first English settlement of the 
northwestern states"? or simply of Ohio? or still 
more ‘‘simply,” of ‘‘the Ohio Company's Pur- 
chase"? Please ‘‘rise and explain.” 

I notice that Honorable Isaac Smucker (than 
whom Ohio has not a more able historical writer) 
places, in the last number of the MAGAZINE OF 
WESTERN History, in his valuable paper entitled, 
‘Centennial Anniversary of the First Settlement of 
Ohio,” stress on the supposed fact (that is, by him 
supposed) that the first permanent settlement made 
by the white race was made within the present limits 
of Ohio, on the seventh of April, 1788. Possibly, 
after all, that is the ground you take; if so, what do 
you mean by “permanent,” as to duration, in this 
connection? In other words, how long must a per- 
son of the white race have lived within the present 
limits of Ohio to have become a ‘‘ permanent” 
settler ? 

Again : I notice in the poster issued by the execu- 
tive committee having in charge the celebration at 
Marietta on the sixth, seventh and eighth of April, 
just passed, that it was intended to bea ‘‘ Centen- 
nial Celebration of the First Settlement of the North- 
west Territory, wnder the Ordinance of 1787."" Does 
the committee mean that there was no settlement 
made in the ‘‘ Northwest Territory” between the 
day of the passage of that ordinance and the date 
of the first settlement of Marietta? I shall be glad 
of your opinion on that point. 

Very truly, 
Your friend, 
CoNnsUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD, 





To the Editor of THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 

HISTORY : ' 

MR. SMUCKER AND THE OHIO ANNIVER- 
SARY. 

THE statement is made in the April number of the 
MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History in the article on 
the centennial anniversary of Ohio, that the contract 
made by the Ohio company in 1787 with the board 
of treasury for the purchase of one million 
five hundred thousand acres of land was sub- 
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sequently modified by ‘‘obtaining the consent 
of the government to reserve for future sale" 
three sections in each township, by a ‘‘ donation of 
every sixteenth section for school purposes, also of 
every twenty-ninth section for the support of the 
gospel,” and the ‘' gift of two townships for a college 
endowment.” This is incorrect, surprisingly so 
when coming from so well informed a writer as 
Isaac Smucker, 

The original contract* of the Ohio company 
with the board of treasury made October 27, 
1787, was for the purchase of one million five 
hundred thousand acres of land lying between the 
Ohio river, the seventh and seventeenth range of town- 
ships, and extending north far enough to include 
one million five hundred thousand acres of land 
besides certain ‘‘ townships, lots and parcels of land 

- reserved or appropriated to specific pur- 
poses.” These reservations are as follows, lot 
number sixteen for schools ; ‘‘lot number twenty- 
nine to be appropriated to the purposes of religion ; 
and lots number eight, eleven and twenty-six for the 
use and subject to the disposition of the congress of 
the United States; and also reserving out of the 
said tract, so to be granted, two complete townships 
to be given perpetually for the purposes of an 
university.” On signing this contract the Ohio 
company paid to the treasury five hundred thousand 
dollars in public securities, being one-half the pur- 
chase price of the whole tract, but did not acquire a 
title to any part of it. After the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution in 1789 government securities, 
in which shares in the Ohio company were payable, 
advanced in value so much that many subscribers 
were unwilling, and many were unable, to complete 
payment for their shares. The Indian war breaking 
out in 1790 stopped emigration, and, for the time, 
lands in the Ohio country could not be sold at any 
price. New subscribers could not be obtained, and 
those who had paid for their shares in full had no 
title to lands. A settlement of some kind with 
congress was imperative to save the shareholders 
from loss and the settlement from ruin. After much 
negotiation congress, in April, 1792, passed an act 
confirming to the Ohio company, for the pay- 
ment of five hundred thousand dollars made in 
1787, the title to seven hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of land extending along the Ohio river from the 
seventh to the fifteenth range of townships, and so 





*This is printed in the appendix to “‘ Harris’ Tour.” The 
original contract eng d on parch is in the library 
of the college at Marietta, Ohio. 
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far north that a line due east from the fifteenth 
range to the seventh range should comprehend that 
amount of land, with the lots reserved in the 
original contract for the university, fur schools, the 
ministry and for future sale by congress. An addi- 
tional amount of two hundred and fourteen thousand 
two hundred and eighty-five acrés was sold to the 
company for land warrants, and one hundred 
thousand acres was granted to the directors of the 
company in trust to be deeded in lots of one hundred 
acres to actual settlers. 

The grants of the two townships for the university 
and the reservation of one section in each township 
for the support of the ministry, in the Ohio com- 
pany purchase, were made at the instance of Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, who insisted upon them, while 
negotiating the purchase with congress, against the 
wishes of his friends, who feared it would occasion 


an increased price for the land.* He also persuaded 
Judge Symmes to include similar grants in his appli- 
cation. 

Mr Smucker also asserts that the enactment of the 
Ordinance of 1787 ‘‘led to the formation of the Ohio 
Land company.” The converse of this proposition is 
nearer the truth. The Ohio company was organized 
in 1786. The appearance of its agent on the floor 
of congress to buy a great tract of land, with a 
definite plan for an organized settlement, led to the 
passage of the ordinance. Richard Henry Lee, ina 
letter to General Washington fifteenth July, 1787, 
enclosing a copy of it, says it is ‘‘a measure pre- 
paratory to the sale of lands.” 

E. C, DAwEs. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 16, 1888. 





**Life of Manasseh Cutler,’ Volume II, page 321. 





AMONG THE BOOKS. 


‘ Lire oF Henry Ciay.’ Volumes I and II. 
By Carl Schurz, in ‘‘ American Statesmen” 
series. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston and New York. 

The demand for this admirable record of the 
life and labors of the great Kentucky com- 
moner, who for so many years filled one of the 
foremost positions in American politics and 
statesmanship and in the affections of the 
American people, can be somewhat understood 
from the fact that the fifth edition is already 
upon the market. The publishers were fortu- 
nate in securing the pen of Carl Schurz for their 
record of the life of Clay. His insight, keen- 
ness of vision, and perfect courage in giving 
expression to the truth as he understands it, 
give to his work an exceptional value and in- 
terest. He can be depended upon neither to 
belittle a man because of prejudice, nor to laud 
him to the skies because of a similarity of 
views or a biased personal admiration. In this 
work he has certainly endeavored to be unusu- 
ally just and historically correct. He has fol- 


lowed the fortunes of the man who wielded so 
tremendous a personal influence, and yet who 


failed of finally reaching the great prize so 
nearly within his reach; from the humble be- 
ginnings of the young Kentucky lawyer, 
through to the proud elevation and high honors 
of laterdays. The life of Henry Clay could not 
be altogether devoid of interest even in the dull- 
esthands. In those of Mr. Schurzit becomes a 
story of absorbing interest, although true to 
life and at times severe in its statement of fact. 
Woven into the narrative there is, of necessity, 
much of the politics of the times, and many 
side-lights illustrating the manners and cus- 
toms of the period in which Clay lived, mak- 
ing the whole a result of great and permanent 
historical value. 


‘ HIsTORIC WATERWAYS: SIX HUNDRED MILES 
OF CANOEING DOWN THE ROCK, Fox AND 
WISCONSIN RIvERS,’ By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin (with maps of the 
rivers traversed). Published by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Company, Chicago. 


The pen of Mr. Thwaites has been so often 
and with such good effect employed in these 
pages, that as an author he needs no introduc- 




















tion to our readers. Whatever he undertakes 
to tell, he tells in a crisp, direct way that 
makes his narrative one of interest, no matter 
what may be his theme. In this neat little 
volume he has given us the record of six hun- 
dred miles of canoeing experiences on historic 
waterways in Wisconsin and Illinois during the 
summer of 1887. He was thus enabled to look 
at nature and the people from a new stand-point, 
and to glean much of value and personal interest 
that the traveler by rail or along well-beaten 
roads could never have seen. It was an his- 
toric region through which he traveled, and no 
man in the west is better prepared to under- 
stand and appreciate that fact and make the 
most of it. An enthusiast in historical research, 
he is exact and careful in statement, as his 
many sketches already in print will show. 
The results of his expedition may therefore be 
regarded not only as a book of delightful de- 
scription, but of a certain historic value in 
reference to any point he attempts to describe 
or explain. Mr. Thwaites has made a study 
of the history, traditions and customs of the 
Indians, and has given us many a glimpse of 
their present and past, one or two chapters 
being largely devoted thereto. The book is 
destined to be adniired and read. 


*‘ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL : ASTRONO- 
MER AND GENERAL; A BIOGRAPHICAL NAR- 
RATIVE.’ By his son, F, A. Mitchel. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston and New York. 

General Mitchel died at a time when men had 
no time to write or read biography, inthe early 
days of the great Civil war, or, as his biographer 
has clearly stated it, ‘‘ This was no time to 
write war history. The events of that period 
must first be mellowed by distance; light must 
be thrown on the condition of that portion of 
the country then in rebellion and hedged in 
by an impenetrable barrier of bayonets; twenty 
years of peace must elapse, with a continued 
flow of records of both sides into the war de- 
partment of the United States, to be published 
for general information.” He has, therefore, 
wisely withheld his work until a day when it 
could be clearly and correctly presented, and 
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until, further, a new generation of readers 
have come forth to whom all that pertains to 
the war is as a new story of absorbing interest. 
Mr, Mitchel has made excellent use of the 
large amount of material at his hand. He has 
woven the greater part of his story into auto- 
biographical form, using the many menu. 
scripts left by General Mitchel, and judiciously 
bridging over the gaps between. He has thus 
given an added charm to the work. A fair 
portion is taken for the real life work in which 
Mitchel was engaged, and by which he will be 
best known—as an astronomer. His military 
life is also fully given, and new light thrown 
upon the important operations of which he 
was apart. The biographer has endeavored 
to be fair and judicious and not allow his 
family affection and natural admiration ‘to 
overbalance right or lead him astray. He has 
succeeded in writing a life that will form an 
interesting chapter in American biography, and 
in newly presenting to the gaze of the world an 
able and admirable man who would have won 
still greater honors had he not been called, at 
an untimely hour, to give his life up in the 
service of his country. 


‘Rosert SOUTHEY: THE Story oF His Lire, 
WRITTEN IN His LETTERS.’ Edited by John 
Dennis, author of ‘Studies in English Liter- 
ature,’ ‘Heroes of Literature,’ etc. Pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop Company, Boston, 
Southey is known to everybody, yet never 

has the story of his life been told as he, half 

unconsciously, tells it himself. In this volume 

Mr. Dennis has brought together extracts from 

the poet’s correspondence selected from the 

great mass of material at hand, and covering 
every period of the poet’s life. Its aim is to 
give a clear idea of the man and of his literary 
and social environment during the nearly sev- 
enty years of his existence, and, as a matter of 
course, contains innumerable’ references not 
only to his own works but to those of his inti- 
mates—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb and 
others. It is rich in reminiscence, and in all 
respects one of the most interesting books 
which have lately come from the press. We 
gain new glimpses into a life of absorbing 
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interest. ‘No student,” says Mr. Dennis, 
*could be more unlike the popular notion of 
the mere bookworm and literary drudge than 
Southey. With a head on his shoulders that 
was the envy of Byron, and ‘the most spirited 
countenance that ever human form was graced 


with ;’ tall, firmly knit and blessed with sound . 


health and great muscular strength, in physique 
as in character, manliness was his most striking 
characteristic. But this manliness was com- 
bined with a susceptibility and tenderness that 
tried his strong heart to the uttermost. If he 
was the happiest of men, he was also the most 
sensitive, a singularity which struck Carlyle, 
who, on seeing him in his old age, wondered 
how, with such a nervous system, he had not 
been torn to pieces long since. ‘ He must have 
somewhere,’ he wrote, ‘a good deal of me- 
thodic virtue in him ; I suppose, too, his heart 
is thoroughly honest, which helps consider- 
ably.’ It was methodic virtue of an uncom- 
mon order. Although never until old age a 
year in advance of his liabilities, he contracted 
no debt he could not pay, and took voluntary 
burdens on his shoulders that would have 
crushed a weaker man.” 


‘Tue EARLY Days OF MORMONISM, OR PAL- 
MYRA, KIRTLAND AND Nauvoo.’ By J. H. 
Kennedy, editor of the MAGAZINE OF WEsT- 
ERN History. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, New York. 

The following is quoted from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, of a recent date: ‘Mr. J. H. 
Kennedy’s historical sketch of the ‘Early 
Days of Mormonism,’ which has been pub- 
lished in a convenient volume by Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, New York, will attract atten- 
tion by its subject, its graphic style and the 
evidence it presents throughout of pains- 
taking research and freedom from bias. 
Mr. Kennedy disclaims all purpose of discuss- 
ing the tendencies and effects of Mormonism 
as it exists to-day, and no way concerns himself 
with its doctrines, whether they are true or 
false. He considers the whole matter from an 
historical stand-point and in collecting and 
sifting the various accounts, printed and 
ofal, regarding the early days of Mormon- 


ism, lays before the reader facts from 
which he is enabled to form an indepen- 
dent judgment as to the amount of credibility 
to be given the Mormon claims of a divine 
origin for their creed and practices. The story 
is, in fact, that of the life of Joseph Smith, 
the founder and prophet of the Mormon church, 
beginning with his alleged finding of the 
golden plates at Palmyra, New York, and 
closing with his murder at Nauvoo. It is an 
interesting story, and the only wonder is that 
it has not been told before in connected form 
in a volume accessible to the general reader. 
Detached and fragmentary narratives, covering 
portions of the ground now so well gone over 
by Mr. Kennedy, have appeared at different 
times, but most of these have been written for 
a purpose other than strict historical truth and 
have shown the bias of the writers for 
or against the Mormons. All of these have 
been examined by the author of the present 
work, the conflicting stories compared and the 
truth arrived at as far as possible, and light 
thrown on them by incidental references 
found elsewhere, and by personal interviews 
with those who remain to bear witness to the 
truth or falsity of the extraordinary statements 
made on behalf of the Mormons or the violent 
charges made against them. With the Kirt- 
land part of the early history of the Mormon 
movement, readers in this part of the state are 
tolerably familiar, as it has been told in a 
variety of ways and has been made the subject 
of extravagant fiction as well as sober recital, 
But even in this Mr. Kennedy has found some 
new points, and the part that has been often 
told is renarrated in such a way as to make it 
freshly interesting. Within a few years a 
large amount of new material in regard to the 
career of Joseph Smith has been brought to 
light mainly through the medium of that 
excellent periodical, the MAGAZINE OF WEST- 
ERN History, of which Mr. Kennedy has for 
some time been editor, and all this material 
has been made good use of in the present work. 
It is due to the author to say that he has in all 
cases given proper credit for such information, 
and the extensive footnotes supporting the 




















statements in the body of the text add largely 
to the interest and value of the volume, The 
‘Early Days of Mormonism’ is likely to be- 
come a standard work, for few persons have 
had the opportunity to collect so large an 
amount of authentic material for a history of 
this subject, and none could use that material 
with greater skill and conscientious regard for 
historical accuracy than Mr. Kennedy has done. 
The volume contains portraits of Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith, copied from the original paint- 
ing made at Nauvoo in 1842 and long in posses- 
sion of Brigham Young; also a view of the old 
temple at Kirtland and a fac-simile of the title 
page and opening page of text of the original 
Mormon bible.” 


‘Button’s INN.’ By Albion W. Tourgee, 
author of ‘A Fool’s Errand,’ ‘Hot Plow- 


shares,’ etc., etc. Published by Roberts 
Brothers. Received from Cobb, Andrews & 
Company. 


This last new book by Judge Tourgee is a 
departure from his former stories. The scene 
is laid in western New York, and the times 
and life in this region were those from which 
Mormonism sprang. Two of its early leaders, 
one of them an apostle, were natives of this 
part of the country. One of these men was 
thought to have committed a mysterious crime, 
and about this tragedy the author has woven a 
curiously interesting romance. Putting aside 
the Mormonism of to-day, Mr. Tourgee gives 
us a vivid picture of what it was in those early 
days, and also a faithful history of the life 
which was characteristic of that period. Of 
course ‘ Button’s Inn’ was haunted, but in this 
case the ghost was of more substantial material 
than is usual, being none other than the wife 
of Button, who was subject to epilepsy, and 
who, when greatly excited and over-wrought, 
would go to that part of the house called the 
‘¢haunted chamber” and groan and writhe in 
an agony of suffering. The facile pen of the 
author carries the reader through a period of 
eighteen or twenty years with an interest that 
does not abate from first to last, and that 
borrows an added charm from his vivid descrip- 
tions of the scene of natural beauty around 
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which it was all laid. ‘Intimate association 
with one of the early disciples, and the ac- 
quaintance of some very intelligent believers in 
this curious faith,” says Judge Tourgee in 
his introduction, ‘‘ have given me a strong in- 
terest in its origin and the philosophy of its 
evolution from the religious life of the day. 
This evolution I have sought to indicate rather 
than laboriously trace.” He has succeeded, 
and produced, in addition, a novel that bears 
all the interest and romance of a story to which 
no such purpose was attached. 


‘First STEP WITH AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
AuTHors.’ By Albert F. Blaisdell, A. M., 
author of the ‘ Study of the English Classics,’ 
‘Child’s Book of Health,’ etc. Published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Received from 
Burrows Brothers Company. 

This valuable little book is intended to serve 
as the basis of a regular course of study in 
English literature. Enough ‘material, supple- 
mented by a goodly amount of illustrative mat- 
ter, is furnished for a methodical introduction 
to the best author. It is a great help, both to 
pupils and teachers, and ought to be generally 
introduced. 


‘ CHIPS FROM A TEACHER’S WORKSHOP.’ By 
L. R. Klemm, Ph. D., formerly superin- 
tendent of the German Department of Cleve- 
land schools, Institute conductor, author of 
numerous school books, etc. Published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. Received from 
the Burrows Brothers Company. 


The author disclaims any intention of pre- 
senting a complete system of education, but 
has rather given chips from his own educa- 
tional workshop, Out of his own great and 
successful experience as a student and teacher, 
he has gathered many valuable lessons, which 
he has set down, and here given to others, 
Professor Klemm is known in this neighbor- 
hood as a thinker, a student, a man of letters, 
and where he is best known his works will 
carry the greatest weight. Some of the main 
features of his work may be merely hinted at: 
‘¢ Open Letters to a Young Teacher,” ‘*‘ From 
the Experience of a Supervisor,’ ‘Some Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Teaching,” “ Literature 
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and Language,” ‘‘Fundamental Errors in 
Teaching,” etc. The book is replete with in- 
formation of a practical and eminently useful 
character, and a copy should be in the hands 
of every teacher in the land. 


Pamphlets and other minor publications re. 
ceived : 


* The Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the 
Round Ball that Floats in the Air.’ By Jane 
Andrews. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


‘A Kiss for a Blow.’ By H. C. Wright. 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


‘The Flower People.’ By Mrs. Horace 
Mann. Published by Lee & Shepard. 


The above three beautiful little stories are 
such asthe children should read—clean, whole- 
some, safe and entertaining. They are num- 
bered in the ‘‘ Classics for Home and School,” 
that Messrs. Lee & Shepard are so successfully 


issuing. 


‘ The Field-Ingersoll Discussion: Faith or 
Agnosticism?’ A series of articles from the 
North American Review (the only authorized 
edition). Published by the North American 
Review, New York. 


*‘Memnon: A Poem.’ By General Charles W. 
Darling, secretary of the Oneida Historical 
society. 


‘The Identification of the Society of the 
Cincinnati with the First Authorized Settlement 
of the Northwest Territory, at Marietta, Ohio, 
April 7, 1788.’ By Mrs. L, A, Alderman. A 
paper prepared for the occasion of the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
the settlement of Marietta, and the found- 
ing of the state of Ohio. Published by E. 
R. Alderman & Sons, Marietta, Ohio. 


‘IN MEMORIAM: JOHN WESLEY LANPHEAR; 
His LIFE AND CHARACTER,’ By B. A. Hins- 
dale, C. L. Loos and E. B. Wakefield. 


‘PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN _INSTI- 
TUTE.’ April, 1888. 


*‘ ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CANADIAN INSTI- 
TUTE,’ session 1886-87. 
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